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LOUNFIDENCE 
IN GUD 


By Father Daniel Considine, 5.J. 


CONFIDENCE IN GOD contains thoughts of encouragement and spiritual 
solace leading one gently and surely to a better understanding of God and of 
His Divine Providence. This spiritual treasury is particularly adapted to giving 
solace and assistance in these troublous times. It is the kind of booklet the 
Catholic should have always on hand for occasional spiritual reading. It is 
particularly suitable for men in the armed forces who will find in its pages the 


spiritual encouragement and uplift they need for their trying task. Price 25¢ 
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p> Perhaps the outstanding authority in 
this country on Italian affairs is Don 
Luigi Sturzo, founder of the Popular 
(Christian Democrat- 
ic) Party. His career 
has been one of so- 
cial activity for the 
benefit of workers and 
peasants in his native 
land. He served for 
many years in the suc- 
cessive offices of Mayor 
of Caltagirone, Provincial Councilor of 
Catania, and Vice President of the 
Association of Italian Communes. He 
was also General Secretary of Catholic 
Action in Italy. He left Italy, preferring 
exile to life in a totalitarian state. 








>» Michael Foster is one of the better- 
known novelists and short story writers. 
A native of Arkansas, he was engaged in 
newspaper work in various parts of the 
country until 1936. His novels include 
Forgive Adam, American Dream, To 
Remember at Midnight. His short stories 
have appeared in many leading maga- 
zines. 


> Lester Velie, who writes in this issue 
on the cost of living after the war, is 
business editor of the Journal of Com- 
merce. Each Tuesday evening he is 
heard over Station WQXR reporting on 
news that is important to the consumer. 
He has lectured widely on economic 
subjects and has had articles on these 
subjects in Liberty, the Saturday Even- 
ing Post, etc. 









> The current number in the series on 
the Molders of Opinion is done by Rev- 
erend John S. Kennedy, who also con- 
ducts the department 
Fiction in Focus. Fr. 
Kennedy is Associate 
Editor of the Catholic 
Transcript (Hartford) 
and is chaplain and 
instructor in religion 
at Mt. St. Joseph's 
Academy, West Hart- 
ford. He received both his bachelor’s 
and master’s degrees in philosophy from 
Catholic University. He is the author 
of several pamphlets, and. his articles 
have appeared in many magazines. 
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A GREAT deal is being written ‘these days on what 
to do with Germany after she is defeated. Some of 
this literary effort is the result of serious thought, but 
much is mere emotional reaction. 

We are not going to add our contribution to the 
present over-abundance of plans, but we would like 
to make a few proposals on what not to do with Ger- 
many. We know of no panacea that will cure Ger- 
many’s ills, but we do know that many of the reme- 
dies being recommended will harm rather than help. 

There are many ‘who advocate dividing Germany 
into three parts either as a temporary or permanent 
measure. It is reliably reported that the U. S., Great 
Britain, and the Soviet Union plan a three-nation 
occupation of Germany with civilian commissioners 
over each of the three sections. Each civilian commis- 
sioner would be responsible to some sort of govern- 
ing body in Berlin, but ultimately to his own govern- 
ment. 

In other words three doctors, with different medical 
theories, diagnoses, and sets of instruments are going 
to mark off sections of the patient and each go to 
work in a different way. Whatever is wrong with Ger- 
many is wrong with the entire country, and the same 
remedies must be applied to all. A monarchical rem- 
edy for one part, a republican for another, and a 
Communist for a third will only aggravate Ger- 
many’'s ills—and those of all Europe. 

As to the permanent division of Germany, we 
might just as well make up our minds now that Ger- 
many is a unit and if we tear her apart she will be- 
come reunited in the future—unless we are willing to 
maintain a standing army to keep her divided. 


ANOTHER “not” is: do not impose an extremely 
harsh and unjust peace on Germany, such as that 
advocated by Morgenthau and Vansittart. Besides 
being wrong in itself such a peace would never be 
enforced. The Nazis’ best hopes for a German mili- 
tary recovery lie in those who advocate extremely 
harsh peace terms as they know full well that such 
terms will never be put into effect once the passions 
of war have cooled. In fact the Nazis may double 
their atrocities in an effort to provoke just such Dra- 
conian peace terms, expecting them to be thrown 
overboard later by Allied public opinion. 





What Not to Do With bermany 


The silliest of all the twaddle being published on 
the subject is that the German people are by nature 
cruel, vicious, and aggressive, and that it is an 
utterly hopeless task to attempt to make of them a 
peaceful member of a community of civilized nations. 

Now this is simply Nazism in reverse. Anti-Ger- 
manism is as odious and immoral as anti-Semitism. 
If we make such theories our own we shall be de- 
stroying Nazi military might only to adopt Nazi racial 
theories. 


WE MUST not treat the Germans as hopeless. It is 
true that they are politically immature, easily led 
by vicious rulers, and unaccustomed to democracy. 
But to state that these or other defects are racial traits 
and therefore irreformable is the purest nonsense. 
In this country we have over five millions who are 
either German born or of German parentage, and 
their record of democratic achievements compares 
favorably with that of any other racial group. In 
fact in the last free election in Germany—before 
Hitler came to power—only a third of the voters cast 
a ballot for the Nazis, and their vote was not so much 
for Hitler as a protest against depression conditions. 


THis is not a plea for an “easy” peace. Germany 
should be punished for the misery she has brought 
on the world; she should be deprived forever of the 
means of making war on her neighbors; she should 
be forced to repair as far as possible the damage she 
has inflicted on others; her war criminals should be 
brought to summary judgment. 

In all our dealings with defeated Germany, how- 
ever, we must be guided by Christian principles. We 
should not seek revenge but reform. We must bring 
the German people to realize that they will find their 
true greatness in peace rather than in war. Our pol- 
icy should be directed toward making Germany 
worthy to take the place which should be hers in a 
comity of peaceful Christian nations. 


Lathe, palo fom CP 
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In the midst of war, our people must elect a President. Some 
think this an unfortunate necessity, but let them remember it 
is not new in our history. There is no need to be fainthearted 
about the matter. The impor- 
tant thing is for the people, all 
the people, to take part in the 
election and do their duty as 
citizens. They will do their duty 
and contribute to the welfare of our country if they vote 
intelligently. It is not the policy of THe Sicn to engage in 
party politics, and we do not intend to change that policy. We 
do think it is within our policy to urge our readers to accept 
their responsibilities as citizens and to set down some sugges- 
tions which we feel will help make casting a ballot in this 
important election an intelligent contribution to democratic 
government in the United States. 

The coming election should not be looked upon as in- 
volving merely personalities. The personal appearance of the 
candidates, their ages, their radio voices, their mannerisms 
are purely side issues—and we might add; so are their wives. 
Neither do we think that the Commander in Chief or the 
fourth-term issues should be deciding factors in making a 
choice. The war will be prosecuted as it has been, under the 
leadership of military experts. If we want to limit the tenure 
of the Presidential office, we should amend the Constitution. 


Presidential 
Election 


Tue real issues can be classed under the two heads of domes- 
tic and foreign policies. The administration elected to office 
will have to face many critical problems at home. Some of 
these are: the drift toward in- 
creased federal power in every 
phase of economic and social 
life; a friendly or hostile rela- 
tionship between the Execu- 
tive and Congress; the encouraging or discouraging of private 
enterprise; reconversion to peacetime industry; national debt 
with its associated problems of budgets and taxes; the com- 
plex relationships between capital and labor as well as the 
new political role essayed by a section of labor through its 
Political Action Committee. 

A consideration of foreign policy brings us face to face 
with a maze of perplexing questions. We might as well start 
out by saying that none of them will ever be séttled to 
everyone's satisfaction. In international relations, it cannot 
be all one way. The United States must work in harmony 
with other nations. To do this, concessions must be made, 
but making concessions is not the same as compromising on 
fundamental principle. The whole world knows the general 
attitude of the average American citizen relative to inter- 
national relations. ‘This attitude, which is reflected in the 
pronouncements of our leaders, is often considered too ideal- 
istic. Perhaps it is, but most of us do not like to think that 
our ideals are all going the way of the Atlantic Charter 
which Mr. Churchill has explained away and Marshal Stalin 
has utterly ignored. 


The 
Issues 
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AND COMMENT 


During the next four years our government will have a 
hand in international settlements on a global scale. It is 
too much to ask the individual voter to have an answer to 
all the questions that arise in this complex field. As we see 
it, he will have to arrive at a decision by asking himself and 
trying to answer to the best of his ability two questions: Is 
he satisfied that the present administration has shown evi- 
dence of being able to handle these problems adequately? 
Does he think that a change of administration gives promise 
of a more vigorous and clear-cut policy? 

Far-reaching effects will follow from the way in which 
foreign and domestic issues are met in the postwar era. Will 
our country be a better place to live in; shall we co-operate 
with other nations without losing national self-respect; will 
our political and economic life be reformed along the lines 
that have made us a great nation, or shall we develop some 
form of state socialism or totalitarianism which finds a fertile 
soil for growth in weary democracies? Merely to put the 
questions is to know the answers which will be given by all 
Americans who appreciate their heritage. After giving serious 
thought to these considerations, let each cast his ballot. 

Our concluding admonition to the voter is that he-remem- 
ber the issue is not the Republican Party or the Democratic 
Party; it is not Mr. Roosevelt or Mr. Dewey. The real issue 
in the long run is America and its interests. 


Are the United Nations really united? This is a question par- 
ticularly applicable to the diplomatic and political relations 
of Russia with the United States and England* To the most 
casual observer of international 
affairs, it must be evident that 
Soviet Russia is dominating Al- 
lied diplomacy. This is a bleak 
outlook for those who under- 
stand that such a domination will mean the failure of the 
fundamental purposes of this world war. Independently of 
the question whether Russia desires to carry full fledged Com- 
munism to all Europe, it is evident that her influence will be 
behind those forces determined to overthrow all remnants of 
the traditional social and political order. The traditional so- 
cial and political order of Western civilization is based on the 
recognition of a law above nations—the only law on which a 
true international and social order can be founded—the Law 
of God. The Fascist form of government repudiated this fun- 
damental law and made itself the fount of rights, of truth, and 
of justice. So does every form of Communistic and collectivist 
government. They are all based on false ideologies that offer 
man social salvation on condition that he surrenders himself 
to the leader or the mass movement that represents the needs 
and passions of the present moment in the purely temporal 
order. This evil makes imperative totalitarianism’s rejection. 

In view of Russia’s totalitarianism it would be disastrous 
for her to have the predominating voice in postwar Europe. 
Against such a possibility, Britain and the United States must 
take a definite stand. Does this mean taking an intransigent 


Russia and 
Co-operation 
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attitude toward Russia? By no means. But it does mean that 
sooner or later Russia will have to be told that co-operation 
means indivisible co-operation with neither ideological nor 
territorial expansion imposed on other peoples. Only this 
kind of co-operation will avoid the disunity that will set the 
stage fof another terrible conflict. 


Ir unity of opinion as expressed in print and on the air can 
make something really so, then there is no doubt about it— 
\rgentina has gone Nazi. Certainly nothing we are hearing 
from the State Department or 
the President himself could al- 
low ,us to think otherwise. To 
be sure the Farrell regime has 
broken relations with the Axis 
and has only recently refused to grant sanctuary to escaped 
Nazi officials or their fortunes. However, despite any such 
signs, the chorus of opinion is that the character of the regime 
is definitely Fascist. 

For the sake of supposition, let us grant that Argentina is 
militantly, unredeemably, nauseatingly Fascist. If that be the 
case, then what should be the objective of United States 
policy? Evidently, to heal any symptom on this hemisphere 
of the very disease we are fighting abroad. If that is our pur- 
pose, then we can attempt to accomplish it in any of three 
ways: blast it out by war, starve it out by economic sanctions, 
or cure it by diplomatic treatment. 

Now obviously even the most violent of critics have not the 
slightest intention of going to war with Argentina. As for 
economic sanctions, we can keep our ships (all eight of them) 
from calling at Argentine ports, but alone we cannot thereby 
effect any change in the Argentine political tide. That would 
require a concert of nations who normally trade with Argen- 
tina, especially Great Britian (500,000 tons a year of beef 
alone)—nations who as a matter of fact cannot relinquish 
Argentine trade. ’ 

Since we certainly don’t want war with Argentina and since 
such economic sanctions as we could enforce are mere idle 
gestures, it would seem to follow that our government ought 
to be launching an effective diplomatic crusade. But it isn’t. 
Che State Department has short sightedly, as we pointed 
out in these pages months ago, refused even to maintain 
diplomatic relations with Argentina. We have called our 
ambassador, Norman Armour, home for consultation and 
never sent him back. We have refused even to recognize the 
Farrell administration. The consequence is that we have no 
way of directly influencing, of quietly restraining, of formally 
protesting. We are reduced to the pathetic “diplomatic” 
maneuvering of name calling in the public press. Pathetic, 
because what is so woeful as to see the futile gestures of a 


Our Lack of an 
Argentine Policy 


powerful nation impotent to prevail? 

Ovr relations with Argentina have become so very bad that 
it is imperative for us to consider what has brought us to this 
stage. There is no doubt that very many factors formed the 


backdrop for the present fiasco: 
the traditional suspicion of 
“dollar diplomacy”; jealousy of 
United States domination in 
South America; dislike of Yan- 
kee culture; resentment at our largesse to Brazil; and so on. 
But there is one factor that can be blamed for the present 
dangerous relationship: our use of the act of recognition as a 
device for interfering with the internal affairs of a sovereign 
nation. By refusing to recognize the Farrell Government we 
have hoped to bring about its downfall. Instead of bringing 
ibout its overthrow, we have deprived ourselves of the means 
not only of making our influence felt, but even of allaying 
the hostile suspicions many Argentines feel toward the “Colos- 


What to do 
About Argentina 
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sus of the North.” These deplorable consequences wer 
predictable. In fact, they were predicted. 

We Americans are very sensitive to even the semblance oj 
interference from a foreign power. The passages in Mr, 
Churchill’s recent speeches that were interpreted as bearj 
on the presidential election were hotly taken up. If England 
or Russia or any other power were consistently to attack Mp, 
Roosevelt as the United States has been attacking Genera] 
Farrell, the country would be united behind the Democratic 
incumbent of the Presidency as never before or since the Jap 
onslaught at Pearl Harbor. 

The Argentinians are quite as sensitive over their national 
honor as are we. Are Americans so dull as not to realize tha 


‘we are uniting all Argentina behind the very regime we say 


is so evil? Can our State Department be so preoccupied with 
other matters as to fail to perceive that its tactics are ac 
complishing just what it cannot want if the regime is as bad 
as we are told? 

Surely it is time for our government to revamp its policy, 
Its brand of diplomacy has failed miserably in Argentina. If 
we could even now at this late date adopt the Estrada policy 
of Mexico, which calls for automatic recognition of American 
governments as they appear, we would be in a position of 


sending an ambassador to Buenos Aires who would be strong 


enough to make the voice of the United States heard in a land 
officially described to us as a country of fourteen million 
democratic people imposed upon by an unwanted dictatorial 
clique. 


NoveMserR is the month of memories. Its grayness seems to 
speak of color that is gone. Its coldness seems to tell of the 
warmth of joys that used to be. And somehow, memories 
come trooping back. Memories 
of flowers that faded and blos 
soms that never bloomed. Mem 
ories of faces that time cannot 
blurr: Memories of love that 
cannot die. For real love lives on. No grave is deep enough 
to bury it. No barrier is big enough to block it. Not even 
the ramparts of eternity can dim it. For love lives forever. 
It’s only people who die—never love. If all those who grieve 
could but remember this! 

Many a dream has melted, many a hope has withered since 
November a year ago. For some but a few months, a few days 
since, life still was filled with the spring of song and the 
June of love. And now it’s November, even in their hearts 
For men who were loved have died. Tarawa, Salerno, Arnhem. 
It matters not where their poor bodies lie. Men, young men, 
who were prodigal of their youth and their dreams and theit 
unlived lives were expendable in war. They are gone, leaving 
but a wake of memories—and somewhere at least some heart 
that aches and cannot break nor yet be comforted. When 
young men die, summer has gone from the hearts that loved 
them. And it’s November—bleak, chill November. 

And yet November brings a consolation and a strength the 
softness of summer never knew. The consolation of immor 
tality. The strength of unselfish love that can only give and 
give, without even so much as a clasp of a hand in recom 
pense. Unforgetting love that can reach into eternity and 
help the helpless souls we love in their patient thirst for 
Heaven. Nothing is as futile as folded hands—unless they be 
hands folded in prayer. And hands joined in prayer are 
hands that help the dead we mourn. 

November is for remembrance. Remembrance that love is 
never sterile but pours itself out, even to quench the fires 
of Purgatory. Remembrance that love is never weary but 
mounts the very cross of Christ to make common cause in the 
sacrifice of Calvary that no one of those He loved and whom 
in His goodness He gave us to love will be ever missing from 
the undying peace and unending union of Heaven. 


On Remembering 
Our Dead 
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International 





Harris and Ewing 


Left: Crusts left after an Army meal are offered to hungry civilians. Right: With helmet for tub, a G.I. washes a forlorn waif 


An analysis of Italy’s 
desperate plight and the 
fumbling of Allied policy 


TALY is a country seriously sick. If 

her doctors, her pharmacists, her 
nurses are not equipped, if her dict is 
not adapted to deal with the illness from 
which she is suffering, she will certainly 
go from bad to worse. And if her interior 
forces do not sufficiently resist disease 
and respond to treatment, her very life 
will be endangered. The first misfortune 
of liberated Italy has been that of having 
fallen into the hands of three doctors 
who do not see eye to eye in their diag- 
nosis of her ailments, although it is 
granted that they are, all three, doctors 
with skill—in fact, they will go down in 
history as the “three bigs.” 

It was said about a year ago that at 
the Cairo Conference President Roose- 
velt and Mr. Churchill agreed on the 
fact that the Pacific was of primary in- 
terest to America and the Mediterranean 
to Great Britain. Although conceding 
that’ such an affirmation must be based 
on a certain reality of prevailing inter- 
ests, we must exclude the possibility of 
its being understood as an application 
of the theory of the spheres of influence, 
in the sense in which Cordell Hull, 
shortly after his return from Moscow, 
declared it buried forever. 

All this notwithstanding, something 





was born of such an agreement; the Eng- 
lish felt (and feel even now) truly re- 
sponsible for Italian politics; the Ameri- 
cans, on their side, refer always to the 
English as the most directly interested 


in Italy. Both have co-operated ‘in the 
Allied Military Government and in the 
aids given to Italy—but with a rather 
strange balance. For, while in the matter 
of economic help the Americans have 
contributed three parts to Britain’s one, 
the political importance of America has 
been secondary as compared with that of 
her partner. To give an example: the 
anticipated funds for the needs of the 
civil population (“to keep them quiet,” 
according to the order of the Allied 
Military Authorities) from July 10, 1943 
to June 30, 1944 was eighty-one million 
dollars from the Americans, and twenty- 
five millions, reduced into dollars, from 
the English. 

The third “big,” Russia, had no obli- 
gation to promise funds for Italy, but 
her interference in Italian politics has 
been clear from the day she sent into 
Italy the Communist leader Togliatti 
(christened Ercolo)—become, since April, 
Minister-without-Portfolio in the Bado- 
glio and Bonomi Cabinets—and from the 
day she exchanged ambassadors with 
Italy. Rather, to speak truthfully, Rus- 
sian intervention was clearly manifested 
at the Moscow Conference of October 
1943, where the three foreign Ministers, 
Eden, Hull, and Molotov, determined 
the democratic Charter of Italy. That 
Italian democracy should be reborn at 
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By LUIGI STURZO 


Moscow (where democracy does not yet 
exist) was one of those pranks of history, 
which serve as proof of human inability 
to foresee the course of history. 

General O’Dwyer, who arrived in 
Rome almost a year after the first Allied 
landing in Sicily, after having made a 
tour of inspection in various provinces 
of Central and Southern Italy, returned 
in September to Washington, giving a 
terrible description of the state of the 
Italian population: hunger, malnutri- 


Symbol of Italy’s desolation 
Harris end Ewing 
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tion, spread of tuberculosis and other 
infant mortality, unemploy- 
ment, destruction of 95 per cent of the 
power-plants, paralysis in the transporta- 
tion system: in short, devastation. 

rhe impression on the American pub- 
lic was not tremendous; President Roose- 
velt conferred at length with General 
O’Dwyer and the head of the Foreign 
Economic Administration, Mr. Leo 
Crowley; then at Quebec he discussed 
the affair with Mr. Churchill. He per- 
suaded the American delegation of 
UNRRA to propose fifty million dollars 
in relief for Italy (a motion which, at 
the meeting at Montreal, was accepted, 
although not without difficulty). Upon 
his return from Quebec, the President 
declared to the press (September 22) 
that he and Churchill had reached an 
agreement: “Italian people shall not 
starve or freeze this winter.” Finally, on 
September 26, together with Mr. Church- 
ill, he announced that the Italian Gov- 
ernment should have greater powers, 
among them the permission to send 
Italian representatives to London and 
to Washington. The Pope spoke of this 
to Myron Taylor and he made it the 
subject of his September 1 discourse, 
speaking particularly of Italy. 

\ Washington friend of mine, who for 
more than a year has been observing 
there the progress of Italian affairs, told 
me that the information given by Gen- 
eral O’Dwyer was not entirely new (al- 
though up-to-date), and that not a few 
reports on the terrible Italian situation 
have been made, to the Department of 
State and to other agencies, by experts 
sent to Italy. But the public should have 
been better informed of the truth, espe- 


diseases, 


cially after the report of this “promi- 
nent” American, a Catholic who had 
gone into Italy with the rank of General. 


\nother voice regarded as authorita- 
tive by the press at large is that of Mrs. 


Anne O’Hare McCormick, one of the 
most gifted writers of the New York 
Times. When in Italy, Mrs. McCormick 
sent to the United States her columns 


exposing the tremendous difficulties with 
which Italy is grappling like a fish out 
of water, searching in vain for its natural 
habitat. She has described in vivid de- 


tails the political paralysis which threat- 
ens Italy because the Allies have applied 
there a system of most complicated 
bureaucracy without direct responsibili- 
ties and with purposes foreign to the 
civi! and political life of the country. In 
fact, the Allied Control CommiSsion had 
as its principal scope that of supervising 
the Italian Government down to the 
smallest details in political as well as 
administrative and financial matters. 
There is, furthermore, an Office of Psy- 
chological Warfare which has curious 
rights of interference in the life of the 
country, even to the point of deciding 
whether a newspaper (as in the case of 
the Christian Democratic Party) should 
be a daily or a weekly publication. This 
office is publishing Italian newspapers 
on its own account, as though it were 
possible simultaneously to control and 
to express the public opinion of the 
country which one controls. Even the 
purging of universities fell under the 
supervision of Allied military authorities! 


N order to understand the paralysis 
Tonich Italy has suffered until today, 
it is enough to consider that the 
Commission of the six countries inter- 
ested in Italian affairs (America, Great 
Britain, Russia, France, Greece, Yugo- 
slavia) has been only consultative. After 
holding consultations, these commissaries 
had to refer to their respective govern- 
ments for approbation. The govern- 
ments are too far from one another and 
from Italy, they speak different lan- 
guages, and the American from Wash- 
ington does not always understand the 
Russian from Moscow, or the Russian 
from Moscow the Englishman from Lon- 
don, and so on. An affair which could 
have been decided in a day was delayed 
for months by the State Departments of 
the Allied countries. 

The strangest fact is that the Ameri- 
cans and the English are not much in 
agreement; the one group accuses the 
other, or the one does and the other 
undoes; or the Americans resign and let 
the English act, with that certain bad 
grace which served to increase mutual 
resentment and that of the Italians. 

Certain Americans are thinking pre- 





Can He Talk? 


> A sailor at an auction bid five dollars for a 


parrot. Someone said ten, and the sailor bid 
fifteen. Again someone bid twenty and the 
sailor bid twenty-five and got the parrot. As he 
walked out, he said to the auctioneer, “That's 
a big price to pay for a parrot. Are you sure 


talk?” 


he can 


“You ought to know,” the auctioneer said. 





“He's the one that’s been bidding against you.” 





THE *f SIGN 


cisely what Don Cook wrote from Wash- 
ington to the New York Herald-Tribune 
on September 24: “Reports from Rome 
have generally painted the Italian pic. 
ture as one of a clash between an Ameri- 
can policy of getting the country back 
on its feet, and a British policy of keep. 
ing her economically subservient to Brit- 
ain. As a result, these reports have indi- 
cated, Italy continues to flounder with- 
out any direction, her industries gone, 
her people starving and ill- housed and 
-clothed, and her government without 
real backing and hence incapable of 
action.” 

From the other side, the following 
day in the New York Times we read:a 
dispatch from London by John MacCor- 
mack, who affirmed that, because of the 
small help of UNRRA (fifty million 
dollars) “special measures to relieve eco- 
nomic distress in Italy are expected to 
be made public here (in London) soon.” 
After several lines, he adds: “It is re- 
ported here, although official confirma- 
tion is still lacking, that Italy may re- 
ceive Lend-Lease aid. Although she was 
an enemy, she is now a cobelligerent, it 
was stated.” 

This point is worthy of certain con- 
siderations. First, that the cobelligerency 
dates from a year ago (October 13, 1943); 
second, that the Italian contribution to 
the war during this year has been of 
outstanding importance; third, that the 
request for application of the Lend- 
Lease Act to Italy was made at Washing- 
ton by the Bonomi Government at the 
end of June, 1944 (and before that it 
had been many times sought by the 
Badoglio Government from the Control 
Commission); fourth, that Congressman 
Marcantonio formally proposed this be- 
fore the House of Representatives, and 
that many associations of Americans 
(most of them of Italian descent, and 
also the writer of this article) earnestly 
urged it with the Department of State 
during 1944 until today. 

In the meantime, internal conditions 
in Italy are wretched. Bad as they are, 
reports published in this country: are 
giving a false impression. The lynching 
of poor Carretta, formerly vice-director 
of the Roman prisons, by an exasperated 
crowd, aroused, and rightly, the indigna- 
tion of the Italians and of the Allies. 
Much more serious js the fact that lynch- 
ing is not at all an Italian tradition or 
custom; in order to find a similar case 
in Rome, it is necessary to go back more 
than one hundred and fifty years to the 
time of the French Revolution when 
Ugo Basville was lynched. 

As regards the case of Carretta, it may 
be said that it was a great imprudence 
to permit the widows and other relatives 
of the victims of the Ardeatine caves to 
be admitted to assist at the trial of 
Caruso; that the Italian police and the 
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Harris and Ewing 


Typical of the joy that greeted our troops is this old lady kissing a soldier 


Carabinieri did not have at their dis- 
posal water hoses, the only fit and harm- 
less means of dispersing the crowd and 
saving the victim—no one would think 
in this case of using muskets. 

However it may be, the fact has been a 
revelation not of the anarchy said to 
prevail in Italy, as was written in Amer- 
ica, nor of the weakness of the govern- 
ment, but of the psychological restless- 
ness of a frustrated and breadless people, 
who for a year have sought justice and 
liberty. 

Certain American correspondents, in 
order to give local color to facts, go 
about speaking of brigandage at the 
gates of Rome, as though it had gone 
back a hundred or more years (the New 
York Times, September 25). The actual 
situation is very different: from one side, 
the laborers do not have work, and un- 
employment grows; from the other, the 
black market increases with the increase 
of inflation. This is partly due to the 
war (as in all countries) but partly to 
the exchange of one hundred lire for 
one occupation dollar (a disastrous fact 
for Italy—a fact which the Allies have 
refused to take into account during a 
year of terrible effects). Moreover, very 
Many young men long to fight on the 
battle front but do not have Allied per- 
mission. Small wonder that there should 
be those who become country robbers 
and form armed bands which terrorize 





the farmers by stealing grain and other 
farm products and selling them to the 
black market. This is a type of gangster- 
ism not unknown in the United States 
during the Prohibition Era (and perhaps 
in other recent and distant times). 

The lamentable and tragic truth is 
that Italy, in one year since the arrival 
of Allied troops in Naples (October 3, 
1943) has not had sufficient financial 
help for relief (in one year the antici- 
pated sum from America for the needs 
of the population has been eighty-one 
million dollars, as noted above); virtually 
nothing for economic reconstruction 
(only today is this being seriously dis- 
cussed). Meanwhile the Germans have 
destroyed and plundered everything, and 
the Allies have had to fight a yard-by- 
yard war, rendering uninhabitable the 
provinces of Naples and Florence. 

It is always being asked whether Italy 
will become Communist. The fact that 
it has not become so up to now, with so 
much hunger and so many disasters, is 
significant. The number of members of 
the Communist Party, as its leader has 


* disclosed, is scarcely two hundred thou- 


sand. This does not mean that such a 
party does not have a following. A fol- 
lowing it has, and will always have in- 
creasingly in proportion to the miseries 
of the Italian people, the mistakes of 
the Allies in Italy, and the capacity of 
the Communist leaders to fall in with 
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the rights and ideas of the working 
classes. In fact, the Italian Communists 
have hastened to declare that they will 
respect small and middle-sized property 
and the right of heredity, liberty of con- 
science, and religious tolerance. With 
these points, they will certainly make 
headway. 

On the other hand, the working and 
middle classes follow the banner of 
Christian Democracy as more truly cor- 
responding to the moral, religious, and 
democratic tradition of Italy. The Board 
of Directors of the party has recently 
rejected the Communist invitation to 
collaborate more intimately, on the 
ground that the Reds fight them in the 
villages and towns outside Rome. 

It is said that there are many parties 
in Italy. It is necessary to explain that 
those which in America are groups with- 
in the two parties, the so-called pressure 
groups outside the parties, and the little, 
sporadic, or short-lived, in Italy are in- 
dependent parties. In reality, the truly 
important parties are five: Socialist, 
Christian Democratic, Communist, Ac- 
tionist, and Liberal. The others are 
fractions without a large following or 
without a future if they do not ally 
themselves with one of the five. These 
five today constitute the Government 
and tomorrow will form the large ma- 
jority of the Constituent Assembly. Any 
future government whatsoever can only 
be the product of the coalition of five 
or four or three parties: never again a 
government of only one party—at least 
it will not be so through a coup de main, 
or through intrigue or the express will 
of any Allied power, whether it be Eng- 
land (for the Monarchist Party) or Rus- 
sia (for the Communist Party). 


S SOON, as North Italy is liberated 
fe enlarged Cabinet will certainly 
be formed to allow those provinces 
to have in it their representatives and 
their voice. It is said that the future 
Italian government will be more to the 
left, admitting that the working masses 
of the North are politically more radical 
than those of the South. This should 
not cause fear, providing two condi- 
tions are realized: that the Allies decide 
to give Italy a provisional peace (as 
was proposed by London three months 
ago) and drop the secret conditions of 
the armistice; that they help the eco- 
nomic rehabilitation of the country, 
avoiding unemployment, which can be 
the cause of grave disorders and of 
revolutionary movements. In this case 
it will be known how to begin but not 
how to stop. 

Today we are still in time, but to- 
morrow we may not be. America should 
wait no longer to show herself worthy 
of the mission God has entrusted her 
with in one of the world’s tragic hours. 





“Wings on 
Tis Feet 


BY MICHAEL-FOSTER 


HEN he was young—when we were 

all young, and turned on the radio 
to get some music, not to listen with our 
hearts about death and victory—things 
like this happened: 

[he quarterback, rubbing sweaty 
palms on the knees of his pants, began 
calling the signals in a too-tense voice. 
it sounded like a nervous yelping over 
the roar of the stands—the continuous 
dull fourth-quarter roar—and as he 
crouched lower, he began turning his 
head from side to side and finally shot 
a bruised glance clear around and be- 
hind to the left. Hack, waiting at left 
half, grunted in anger: it was a dead tip- 
off, an anxious habit of Joe’s that 
cropped out on critical plays. 

ut it was time for the shift, and as 
Hack wheeled, took three steps, count- 
ing in his mind, and crouched again 
with his left fingertips touching the 
bruised grass, he forgot all thought in 
the complicated rhythm and precision 
of a great backfield clicking into posi- 
tion. There was an instant of time with 
the stands suddenly hushed—a hundred 
thousand people suddenly hushed—and 
the late shadows long and blue across 
the stadium field. And then Joe yelped 
once, from his new position to the right, 
and the ball was in the air and everyone 
was running, the backfield screening out 
to the right with Joe leading the way. 

Hack, running hard, watched the ball 
coming too high, and as he went into 
the air for it, he saw the broad, massive 
pants of the center plow into the line 
with a pistoning of thick legs and an 
immense sidewise heave that blocked out 
a guard and a tackle._And then Hack’s 
hands reached for the wobbling ball, 
against the sky. It was slick and sweaty, 
but he was carrying it in the swinging 
crook of his arm when his running feet 
hit the ground again, and the backfield 
screen had formed and he followed it, 
timing his pace, in the great sweep out 
and around to the right. Hack heard 
the deep, grunting breaths like race- 
horses on the turn, and the pounding of 





. feet and the thudding impacts of bone 


and muscle as one by one the backfield 
blocked out the golden numbers which 
came streaming and racing to meet them. 
And then he didn’t hear anything else 
except his own tired, whistling breath, 
because the stands had come up with 
an enormous, screaming roar and he was 
out in the open. Alone. With wings on 
his feet—and one swift, imploring glance 
toward the place in the shadowed, pat- 
terned stands where Mary Louise was 
watching him. 

And then the golden interval of the 
late 1930’s—golden now, like a strange 
and fatal Indian summer of our time for 
swarms of mortals, men and women, who 
would have preferred perhaps not to be 
a part of history. But it really was a 
golden time, though we didn’t notice it 
then. (You only think of peace when 
there is no peace.) Anyway, in those 
precarious years, Hack and I kept up 
the sort of friendship that you try to 
keep up though you are both growing 
older, along different ways of life, and 
both are changing, in different ways. The 
sort of friendship that begins to depend 
a little too much on talk about when we 
were kids, and hearty, slightly hollow 
slaps on the back, standing in front of a 
fireplace with the jovial before-dinner 
drinks in hand while our wives watched 
us with polite, indulgent pretense of in- 
terest from their chairs on either side of 
the fireplace. The sort of friendship that 
begins to depend a little too much on 
the drinks before dinner. 

I had a house on an island north of 
Puget Sound, and Hack already had 
made the Navy. He used to bring Mary 
Louise up to this house, and he and I 
would go salmon fishing in my boat 
while the girls sat on the terrace for a. 


Seems a long time ago 


when Hack carried the ball 


—and Mary Louise watched 
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late breakfast and I suppose found some- 
thing to talk about. Hack had a stripe 
and a half on his sleeve. We used to have 
lunch together when I was in Seattle and 
the gold on his sleeves was already a 
little weatherworn, and he was navigat- 
ing officer for a squadron of BPY’s that 
were based at Sand Point on the lake 
north of Seattle, but sometimes in Alaska 
waters. 

When Hack came up to fish with me 
his face was already the seamed face of 
an aging halfback, and when he grinned 
and rubbed a salmon spoon on the sleeve 
of his ragged but gaudy stag-shirt, it was 
swell. It was like old times. And then 
we'd go home under the evening staf, 
with maybe a salmon flag on the hak 
yards—if we remembered to break it out, 
and usually we didn’t—and the girls 
would be on the terrace when we came 
into the cove, all bathed and dressed- 
in the way Hack said, probably a Nav 
phrase, “all sweet and neat.” 

It began to depend quite a bit on the 
drinks before dinner. (You only think of 
friendship when it’s gone.) But anyway, 
it was a beautiful house, on an island, 
and a fast boat: and they are a long time 
ago. I guess maybe this story is being @ 
memorial to a smart, fast halfback. I 
don’t know. Hack would laugh, anyway, 
if he were sitting across this room now. 
And besides, I haven’t said enough about 
Mary Louise. The best thing I can tell 
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you about Mary Louise is this: when 
Hack and I would be standing in front 
of the fireplace talking, Mary Louise 
would still be watching Hack, with her 
heart. . 

I had tea with Mary Louise last week. 
Things have changed quite a bit, and I 
heard that she, too, was living in New 
York, so I called her up and we had tea 
at the Plaza. We met in the lobby. She 
stood up suddenly out of one of those 
tall chairs and grinned and that was like 
old times, too. It reminded me of the way 
Hack used to grin when the going got a 
little rough and it would be silly to say 
anything. 

And so we went in and had tea. The 
waiter brought it to us in little pots, 
with bits of toast on the side. We drank 
it and Mary Louise told me that Hack 
was flying a torpedo plane—he’d changed 
out of patrol boats and bombers when 
things got tough—and then Mary Louise 
showed me this letter that Hack had 
written her from somewhere in the Sol- 
omons. Another flying officer was going 
home wounded and Hack had given him 
this letter to bring along and that was 
how Mary Louise got it uncensored. It 
said: 

It’s queer. The fighters go in before 
you like a screen, and of course you’re 
talking all the time in the phones and 
maybe singing or making wisecracks. Do 
you remember me talking about Joe, the 
quarter who was so nervous he always 
tipped the play by looking around ner- 


Illustrated by HARRY T. FISK 


vously and then looking back over his 
shoulder right at the guy who was going 
to pack the mail? And do you remember 
how mad I used to get, and how even 
after we were married I used to talk 
about it? Well, I’m telling you something 
now to make up for it. When Joe went 
in ahead of me last time, leading the 
way in the screen of fighters that went 
in blocking the. way for us, Joe never 
looked around once and God rest his 
nervous soul because we were coming 
on schedule right behind carrying the 
mail and we got that carrier. I just 
thought I'd tell you. For once, Joe didn’t 
look around, and like always, he led the 
play. 

And then the screen of fighters is gone, 
and we go in alone. We do the best we 
can. I wish that I could tell you, dear, 
that I, too, shoot a glance over my shoul- 
der, in speed, toward the place where 
you are sitting in the stands. But, Mary 
Louise, I don’t. I’m too busy, and it’s 
too fast and it’s not a game any more. 
I don’t look around, any more than Joe 
looked around to make sure I was com- 
ing in behind him on schedule. He just 
kind of took it for granted, I guess, like 
I take it for granted that you are still 
sitting in whatever stands there are, 
watching, Mary Louise. 

In another day, my dear, kids will play 
again. Be you there for me. 

And tell them, for me, that when the 
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crowd stands up and roars, to remember 
that some day, somewhere, each will have 
to go in for himself. Alone. Where you 
don’t hear anybody cheering. 

A sweetly solemn thought—I love you, 
Mary Louise. 

Hastily, 
H. 

It was a big, wavery, scrawling H. 
Standing for Hack. His mark. And it 
really was hastily. Because Hack was 
dying on the cot next to the flying officer 
who brought that letter home. 

Well, anyway, Mary Louise finished 
her tea. I guess I haven’t told you enough 
about Mary Louise. The best I can tell 
you about Mary Louise is that the 
widows of guys like Hack rarely wear 
black clothes. They wear beautiful and 
young colors such as guys like Hack 
would ask them to wear, leaning back 
and telling pointless, crazy, beautiful 
stories about when we were all young, 
and faster on our feet and maybe in our 
hearts, too. This, too, is that kind of a 
story.’ 

I told you it was likely to turn into 
a simple and pointless memorial to the 
fastest and the smartest halfback I’ve 
ever known. But we were talking about 
the black clothes that widows of guys 
like Hack don’t wear. They wear their 
mourning in their eyes, still watching. 


—And then the screen of fight- 
ers is gone, and we go in alone. 
We do the best we can— 












A head-on-view of the gigantic B-29 bomber, showing two of her 18-cylinder, 2200 horsepower motors 


[S the night before the first mis- 
of the B-29’s—the Army’s new 
Tomorrow the men will 
to strike their first blow 
Japanese. But tonight everyone 
Che cards are out as usual, and 

id there groups of men are play- 
er. It does help to pass the time. 
boys are not thinking much about 
ls tonight. You can tell that by 
they play. Joe, who never be- 

vy to an inside straight, does it 
Maybe Joe feels that his luck is 
hat it will have to be good to- 
~ Bill, who is always joking when 
ying cards, hasn’t much to say. 
he game he comes to me and 
his wallet. “Keep this for 
Ire,” he He’s never done 


tress. 


the air 


SAYS, 
ore. ; 
who is always quieter than the 
ches the game for awhile, then 
itside and sits on the porch 
up at the stars. Sitting along- 
[ ask him to take me with 


his next mission after this one. 
better go with Eddie on the next 
idre,” he replies. I had reason 





Men of 
the B-2e9's 


By CAPT. BARTHOLOMEW ADLER, C.P. 


to ponder that remark later, for Alex 
didn’t return from the first mission. He 
had to ditch his plane in the ocean, 
and all the crew but Alex and his radio 
operator, Harvey, were blown clear and 
rescued after three days on the water. 
After going to bed I lay awake. I was 
thinking of the first time I met some of 
these boys who were going to fly the 
first B-29 mission tomorrow. Take Alex, 
for example. 1 remembered going up to 
him one hot afternoon at an air base 
in Peru and asking him to fly me back 
to home base. “Sure,” he replied, “but 
it will be a little crowded.” There 
wasn’t enough room for me in the nose 
of the B-24, so I had to stand on the 
catwalk between the bombs while the 
plane took off and landed. But I didn’t 


The story of the men who fly 


the superfortresses that are 


bringing the war to Japan 
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mind. I had confidence in Alex. He was 
a man’s pilot, cool and calm. 

Mac was going on this first mission 
also—Mac, whose comments were al 
ways good for a laugh. I remembered 
how hospitable he and his wife had 
been when I had come back to the 
States after my first overseas assignment. 
They would invite me down to their 
home, and we would sit around the 
kitchen table and talk for hours. 

One by one I recalled the men who 
were to fly in the morning. I had been 
with this Group since it was organized 
in South America. Once the boys had 
found out why they had been brought 
back to the United States, all of them 
were anxious to get going. The first 
time they flew these giant bombers, 
they talked of nothing else for weeks. 

I remembered Chris. He wouldn’t fly 
tomorrow. He was a big, homely, lovable 
boy from Texas. Chris had come up the 
hard way. He had worked all his life; 
sold papers and washed dishes to pay 
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his way through college. From college 
he went into the Army, took his cadet 
raining, served as an instructor for a 
time, and then was ordered to join us. 

We had been back in the States but 
afew weeks when Chris took off one 
morning in a plane to get some transi- 
tion flying. On the take-off, his propel- 
les “ran away,” and as he tried to 
land, his plane blew up. I will never 
forget the scene when I informed his 

ng wife of his death. Sweet little 
nette, who was so taken up with 
her big husband and little Chris, Junior, 
that she didn’t have time for anything 
se. How she clung to me that sunny 
simmer afternoon, shaking like a leaf. 

John, too, came to mind as I lay on 

bunk living over the past two years 
[had spent with these men. John came 
ig for a landing one morning with an 
fgine burning. Just as he was about 
set the plane on the ground the 
burning engine broke loose from _ its 
fount and dropped from the wing. He 
landed safely, however, and walked away 
fom the plane. John didn’t know it 
that night, but he was going to fly an 
airplane for the last time tomorrow 
morning. I didn’t know it either as I 
lay on my bunk looking up at the stars 
and reflecting that in all probability to- 
morrow would be a good day for flying. 

A lasting memory of John is that of 
seing him at the Communion rail the 
day before he was killed. A clean, boy- 
ish-looking young man, who liked to go 
around in the summer’s heat clad only 
in shorts and shoes. Willie, a member of 
John’s crew, was also at Mass the morn- 
ing before he was killed. Willie—how 
happy he was when he burst into my 
ofice a few days before his last flight. 
He had just received the word he had 
% impatiently awaited. “Father,” he 
yelled as he came through the door, 
‘Father, I'm now a Daddy. Yes sir, I 
now have a family.” ' 

I finally fell asleep, my last thought 
being, “Tomorrow is the day these boys 
have been looking forward to; tomorrow 
isthe day when they will begin to play 
for keeps.” 

I got up very early the next morning 
in order to attend the briefing. It was 
history-making. After it was over and the 
boys were told what they had to do, I 
stood around watching them make their 
last-minute preparations, checking their 
charts, seeing that they had everything 
in their kits, getting final instructions. 
“Well, so long, Padre,” one after another 
talled, “we'll be seeing you.” 

The -time between the briefing and 
the take-off passes swiftly. After saying 
Mass for the boys I approach the run- 
way. With the first faint light of day, the 
big engines slowly come to life, one by 
one. Louder and louder grows the cre- 
scendo until it rises to a deafening roar. 


Within a short time the entire field is 
enveloped in a cloud of dust. The planes 
are to line up one after another. Slowly 
they move from their parking area on 
the taxi-strip to take their positions. 
You can tell what the men flying the 
planes are thinking as one after another 
raises the thumb of his right hand into 
the air. That signal means, ‘This is it.” 
It’s hard to control your emotions. 

Now the planes are lined up, one in 
back of the other, their huge propellers 
turning. There is going to be a minute 
interval, two minutes at the most, be- 
tween take-offs. You drive over to the 
side of the east-west runway, and you 
stand and wait and “sweat.’”’ Your mouth 
feels dry when you try to speak, and 
when you notice it you can feel your 
heart beating much faster. Here comes 
the first plane; leaving the taxi-strip it 
is taking its position. Slowly, majesti- 
cally, it wheels into place. A few seconds 
are spent in the final warming-up of the 
engines, then the plane begins to move. 
You are thinking of the short runway 
with the ditch at the end of it. You 
yell, “Give her the gun, Wimpy boy, 
get her rolling.” Faster and faster she 
moves. By the time she passes you 
she is going ninety miles an hour. Carry- 
ing tons of metal, bombs, traveling on 
six wheels, with eleven human beings 
aboard. 

You keep your eyes glued to her. 
She’s not moving fast enough, not yet. 
You notice that number-two engine is 
smoking a little, but it is only from too 
rich a mixture of gasoline. As you fol- 
low the plane with your eyes, you know 
that she is gathering speed; she seems 
to move slowly only because she is so 
huge, the biggest bomber in the world, 
carrying the greatest bombload any 
bomber has ever carried. Wimpy, the 
pilot, holds her down on the ground as 
long as he can in order to get up flying 
speed, then he eases her off. She is air- 
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borne, the first plane away. And a good 
take-off. 

And so they move into position; then 
down the strip and into the air they go, 
one after another. Ira’s plane doesn’t 
check out to suit him. He can’t clear 
his spark-plugs evidently; at any rate 
he hesitates to take his position for 
taking off. The Old Man himself swings 
around in front of him, doesn’t hestitate 
a moment, gives his ship the gun, and 
down the strip he rolls and into the’sky. 
So far the planes are taking off at the 
rate of one per minute, and this is 
good, very good. Nothing is going to 
stop this show! 

The mechanics, grease-monkeys as 
they call themselves, are the men who 
have labored long hours to get these 
planes ready to fly—long, hard hours 
with the sun blistering their backs, caus- 
ing the dust and the grease to run in 
tiny trickles down their spines. Some 
of them have worked sthirty-six straight 
hours preparing their airplanes for this 
morning. Now they stand on the side 
lines, tired, dirty, hungry, but happy. 
Each man thinks his ship is the best on 
the field and is willing to bet any 
amount to back up his statement. 

Not only the mechanics, but all of us 
are there. The weather men, the med- 
icos, the bomb-handlers, the cooks, the 
fuelers, the clerks—we all stand there 
watching the powerful planes, the last 
word in heavy bombers, take to the air. 
We are in the nose with the bombardiers, 
or back in the tail with the tail-gunners, 
or sitting in the waist, watching the 
engines, telling the pilot that every- 
thing is okay. 

But wait a minute. Matty is in trouble. 
His number-three engine is smoking, 
and we know that it isn’t smoke caused 
by too rich a mixture of gasoline. Some- 
thing is wrong. He is half-way down 
the runway. Matty acts quickly and cuts 
the throttles, even though by this time 


Two of the ground crew wave good luck and good hunting as aB-29 takes off for Japan 
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the plane is a little over half way down 
the strip. We.can hear the brakes 
squeak, and we hold our breath. The 
plane sways a little, due to the violent 
checking of its momentum. For a second 
looks as though she is going to nose 
into the,concrete, then she settles back, 
ind Matty brings her to a stop. We all 
breathe a sigh of relief. Good boy, Matt, 
ull say. And.then. it happens. 

John’s ship is the next after Matty’s 
to take off. Maybe John figures that 
Matty isn’t clear of the runway and for 
that reason is trying to lift his plane 
ff the ground as early as possible. At 
any rate, the plane won’t respond. In- 
stead, her steel tail skid drags the con- 
crete, causing bluish flames to leap up 
from the runway. John puts her nose 
down again, but by dragging the skid 
she has lost precious speed. The end of 
the runway is coming up fast; he will 
have to raise her now. Again John tries 
to lift her off the ground. Slowly the 
big plane responds, and finally with her 
front wheels almost off the concrete, she 
rises slowly and is air-borne. Johnny is 
iway. He got out of that one nicely. 
But no, he isn’t out of trouble yet. He 
rises to about a hundred and fifty feet, 
and the plane is slipping toward the 
left. Johnny’s left wing is down. “Bring 
her up, Johnny, bring up your left wing 
or you will crash. Dear Mother of God, 
help him,” you murmur. And then as 
the plane slips down behind the trees 
that lie west of the runway, you raise 
your hand in Absolution, “Ego vos ab- 
in nomine Patris, et Filii et 
Spiritus Sancti.” 

The words are hardly out of your 
mouth when a huge column of flame 
shoots high into the sky, and then over 
the sound of your racing car, you hear 
the dull thud of the explosion as the 
plane blows up. Frantically you drive 
down the road toward the wreck, over 
fields and across streams. As you draw 
close you hear the ammunition “pop- 
ping off,” set off by the terrific heat. 

You drive as close as you can, and 
then you run across the field that lies 
between. 

Suddenly you are thrown on your face 
by the impact of a bomb which “cooks 
off.” Shrapnel whistles overhead. For a 
minute or so you hug the ground. 
Finally you circle and come upon the 
wreck from another direction. It’s a 
gruesome scene. Sadly you make out 
various forms among the scattered, burn- 
ing debris. Johnny is there and Willie. 
You can scarcely recognize them. Willie 
won't ever come bouncing into your 
office to. tell you about Junior. He 
won't be asking you again to buy him 
something to send home to the “kid.” 
And Johnny has received his last Holy 
Communion from you. 

\s you move around the smoky pyre 
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you find one man and then another 
who is still living. You have difficulty 
recognizing them, so you bend down 
and look at their identification tags. 
They are Burt and Al, co-pilot and 
bombardier. Burt is still strapped to his 
seat. He was thrown clear by the ex- 
plosion with his safety belt still fastened. 
His legs are broken, and he has a deep 
gash over his eyes, but he is still breath- 
ing, still living. You look a little more 
closely at Al. You can tell that he hasn't 
a chance. But he is still living. In no 
time at all the doctor and his assistants 
are giving both men morphine and in- 
jecting plasma. Frantically they work 
over them, not ceasing while the 
stretcher bearers carry them to the am- 
bulance. Al dies on the way to the 
hospital. But for Burt there is still a 
chance, a slim chance. All the rest have 
gone. Having paid the price of freedom, 
they have gone to receive the reward 
promised to men who lay down their 
lives for their friends. 

By this time the last plane has taken 
off for the mission. It passes directly 
over Johnny’s wrecked super-queen—a 
once majestic bird with glistening silver 
wings that now lies broken and shat- 
tered in a smouldering heap. 





> Be a life long or short, its com- 
pleteness depends on what it was 
lived for. 

—DAVID STARR JORDAN 





Back at the field, you run _ into 
Johnny’s crew chief. He is the man who 
was in charge of maintaining Johnny's 
airplane. He has a dazed, hurt look in 
his eyes. It is the first plane he ever 
had charge of that crashed. You don’t 
say much to him. You can’t think of 
anything, so you just pat him on the 
shoulder. 

Ten hours to wait! You still have one 
more thing to do for Johnny and his 
crew. Yet, frequently during the day as 
you go about making arrangements for 
the burial, you find yourself looking at 
your watch and saying to yourself, “By 
this time they should be halfway to the 
target; now they should be over it.” And 
then a little later, “The boys should be 
well on their way home by now.” 

At four o’clock, the time the boys are 
due to land, the rain is falling heavily. 
Visibility is zero; you cannot see across 
the field. You move into the Operations 
Building out of the rain. You scan the 
bulletin board. “Any word?” you ask the 
operations clerk. “No, not yet,” he tells 
you. You look outside. It is still. raining 
hard. You cock your ear for the sound 
of four engines churning through the 
rain-filled sky. Your imagination begins 
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to play tricks. You hear a plane. The 
sound doesn’t grow any louder, so it 
must not be. Everyone in the office is 
talking. You listen again, you finger 
your rosary and say a few Ave’s. You 
have another look at the board. 

Then you hear a sound. There is no 
mistaking it. A plane is approaching the 
field. The sound grows louder. It is one 
of our planes. You can hear it pass over- 
head; it is above the rain. The pilot can- 
not see the field. “Has he contacted the 
tower?” someone asks, as the sound of 
the plane fades. “No, he hasn't,” comes 
the reply. The radio operator reports 
his set is dead, knocked out by the storm. 
“Someone start the emergency power 
u.it,” yells the Operations Office, and 
two men dash out into the rain. Again 
you hear the sound of the engines. The 
plane is coming back. “Dear God, please 
let this ‘stuff’ lift!” 

Then the rain does slacken slightly; 
there is a slight rift in the clouds, and 
the pilot takes advantage of it to come 
into the field. The water on the runway 
rises in great splashes, as the giant whcels 
roll into it. The first plane is home! You 
want to cheer, but you don’t. As the 
plane passes, you look anxiously to sce 
if it is damaged. It isn’t. 

Then you hear the sound of another 
plane. By this time the weather has 
cleared sufficiently for it to come right 
in. After landing, the plane rolls about 
a thousand feet, and the propellers, all 
four of them, slow down and stop. Old 
Luke, the pilot, had enough gas to get 
his plane home. A tractor rumbles out, 
and as they tow the plane past, there 
springs up within you an immense liking 
for that airplane. You can’t help think- 
ing of her as a huge bird, giving its all 
to bring the boys home, and then being 
too tired to move. 

And so one by one the planes come 
home. With the arrival of each one the 
tension lightens. But not entirely. On 


checking with Operations you find that © 


two planes are unaccounted for. One of 
the two is flown by Alex, the other by 
Sandy. As you wait around for any scrap 
of news, Eddie comes in to report that 
he heard Alex giving his position, send- 
ing word that he was having trouble 
and that he would have to put the plane 
down on the ocean. Eddie says he re- 
layed Alex’s message to Headquarters. 
He feels certain that Alex will be picked 
up soon by the rescue people. You stand 
around the Operations until midnight, 
then you go to bed. As you fall asleep, 
you can’t help thinking of Alex and 
Sandy and the men with them; you can’t 
help thinking of Johnny and Willie and 
the others, lying now so quietly beneath 
the two Sol trees where you laid them 
just as the day of the first B-29 mission 
was coming to a close. May God be good 
to all of them. 
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“PT WAS like sitting at the foot of 

I Vesuvius.” Thus does Hilary St. 
George Saunders, English novelist and 
publicist for the armed forces, describe 
a meeting with Dorothy Thompson. 
During a rapid swing through the United 
States last year, Mr. Saunders investi- 
gated the wartime activities and the tem- 

r of this country. His explorations 
somehow brought him to Miss Thomp- 
son’s New York home on a day when, 
he says, “she was in a vatic mood.” Evi- 
dently she did all the talking, for Mr. 
Saunders says nothing of a conversation 
but reproduces Miss Thompson's dra- 
matic recreation of an incident in far-off 
Germany. “The scene, as she described 
it, lived in naked, crawling horror before 
my eyes... . Her voice was full of fire 
and fury,” he wrote, still daunted by 
the experience. 

Thanks to radio, Mr. Saunders has 
nothing on the rest of us. Miss Thomp- 
son agitates the air every Sunday evening. 
When the announcer has finished inton- 
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ing his introductory pacan to the prod- 
ucts of the pants and vest makers who 
sponsor Miss ‘Thompson, a torrent of 
words bursts from the loudspeaker, prob- 
ably wreaking havoc on the digestion of 
the typical middle-aged citizen slumped 
in an after-dinner stupor. Miss ‘Thomp- 
son talks fast. She covers an incredible 
amount of ground in thirteen minutes, 
generally spanning the globe and indi- 
cating solutions of the principal prob- 
lems stymying men on each of the con- 
tinents. In a synthetic accent, which 
sometimes slips and is an intriguing 
blend of Oxford and Main Street, Miss 
Thompson vents her vehemence on 
everything from women’s hats to the for- 
eign policy, or lack of one, pursued by 
the Administration. Her program is a 





kind of topical swing session, not recom- 
mended to those suffering from either 
complacency or cardiac disorder. 

If one supposes that print could mute 
Miss Thompson, one simply has not en- 
countered her newspaper column. Now 
originating in the New York Post and 
distributed by the Bell Syndicate, this 


peppery, three-times-a-week scripture is . 


read by some eight and one-half million 
people. It would be altogether wrong 
to give the impression that her high- 
voltage articles are so much literate 
stridency. As will be noted later, Miss 
Thompson can, and often does, evi- 
dence a _ penetration in analysis, a 
soundness of judgment, and a grasp on 
history, psychology, and even philos- 
ophy, rare among the ephemeral know- 
it-alls. But she is seldom calm and 
quiet. She is usually arguing at the top 
of her voice, denying, denouncing, de- 
ploring. Almost anything can set her 
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DOROTHY THOMPSON 


“_talks fast, covers an incredible amount of ground, in a synthetic accent” 


off, even Walt Disney. Disney occa- 
sioned one of her most apoplectic 
pieces. His Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs led choleric Westbrook Pegler 
to write a rhapsody which read as if it 
had been indited with a moist pepper- 
mint stick rather than with a pen, but 
Disney’s Fantasia drove Miss Thomp- 
son into such a rage-in-print that one 
wonders whether the type-slugs in 
which it was set ever cooled off. 

Her manner betrays the lasting effect 
of her years as a very vocal salaried 
campaigner for woman suffrage. Be- 
ginning with office work, she soon 
graduated to the stump, where, she has 
said, it was her job to cause a commo- 
tion. The object of this directive’ evi- 
dently was to dispel indifference to the 
cause. The promoters had chosen well. 
Miss Thompson did her part vigorous- 
ly and, it may be supposed, zestfully. 
At any rate, she has been causing 2 
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commotion ever since, not at all re- 
luctantly. 

Her family background would not 
lead one to expect such ructions, al- 
though it might account for the pulpit 
tone which she often uses. Born fifty 
years ago last July in Lancaster, New 
York, she is the daughter of Peter 
Thompson and Margaret Grierson 
Thompson. Her father was a minister. 
Mrs. Thompson died when Dorothy 
was seven. When she was ten her father 
remarried. When she was fourteen she 
went to Chicago, lived with an aunt, 
and attended high school and the Lewis 
Institute. 
cuse University. 

She had envisioned a teaching career 
but turned instead to the writing of 
fiction. When her stories failed to sell, 
she got a job promoting the suffragist 
cause. After three years of that she 
lighted momentarily in an- advertising 
agency, then did paid social service 
work in New York and Cincinnati. One 
might imagine that making people 
over would appeal to the reformer and 
the lecturer now so obvious in her, but 
she found the agency jargon and man- 
ner of handling human beings too 
mechanical for her sensibility. 

With a few hundred dollars which she 
had managed to save, she decided to 
invade Europe in the hope of prepar- 
ing herself for employment as a news- 
paper correspondent. On board ship 
she met a number of Zionists going to 
a convention in England. She stayed 
close to them, listening for once, 
learned all that she could about the 
movement, and, upon arriving in Lon- 
don, presented herself to the manager 
of the International News Service office 
there as an expert on Zionism. He 
hired her to report the convention, and 
her performance was so- satisfactory 
that she was engaged for further work. 

From England and Ireland, where she 
obtained the last interview given by 
Terence MacSwiney, mayor of Cork who 
died in prison after a hunger strike, she 
proceeded to the Continent, switched to 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger syndicate, 
and became its Vienna correspondent. 
Central, eastern, and southeastern Europe 
in the twenties and early thirties were 
even more rife with unrest than is usual 
in those countries in which turbulence 
is endemic. Miss Thompson managed to 
be omnipresent, to the amazement and 
envy of her competitors. It seemed that 
wherever something particularly news- 
worthy was happening, she was on hand. 
She had good contacts, excellent tipsters, 
and phenomenal luck, but no small 
amount of her success is attributable to 
her alertness, her shrewdness, and her 
readiness to exert herself in running a 
lead to earth. 

In 1924 she was made head of the 





At sixteen she entered Syra- 


Ledger syndicate’s bureau in Berlin, a 
post she retained until 1928. By this 
time she had learned German and ac- 
quainted herself with German history 
and literature. 

There was nothing dull about her new 
assignment. Germany had been a mael- 
strom for the six years following the 
armistice. Having lost the war and been 
forcibly divorced from the Kaiser and 
the old form of government, the coun- 
try had gone through a series of violent 
political and economic seizures. The 
Weimar Constitution had been adopted, 
but in far from promising circumstances. 
There had been Sparticist uprisings, the 
short-lived Soviet republic in Bavaria, 
the Rhineland separatist movement, the 
Kapp putsch, the presence of Allied 
troops in parts of Germany, plebiscites, 
the truncation of the nation’s territory, 
the Ruhr occupation with all its ugly 
incidents and results, the abortive beer 
hall coup in which one Adolf Hitler 
figured, assassinations, quick turnover in 
ministries, inflation, and the nightmare 
of almost limitless reparations. 


ROBABLY by chance, the year of Miss 

Thompson’s arrival in Berlin things 
began to look up for Germany. The 
Dawes Plan, which has been called “the 
first sane approach to the reparations 
problem,” was framed and adopted, the 
separatist agitation died down, and the 
Ruhr was evacuated. The country was 
turning away from radicalism. Before 
Miss Thompson quit Berlin, the Locar- 
no treaties had been signed, Germany 
had been admitted to the League of Na- 
tions, Allied military control over Ger- 
many had ended, and the Kellogg-Briand 
pact to put an end once and for all to 
wars of aggression had been accepted 
the world over. 

It is always a mystery who writes the 
blurbs on the jackets of books. There 
are those who maintain that these curi- 
osities are not the work of human hands 
but, rather, the spontaneous creations 
of a typewriter left to its own devices. 
If this theory is true, it simply proves 
that the machine will always require hu- 
man supervision. In any case, the jacket 
of Miss Thompson’s book, Listen, Hans, 
tells us that, in the 1924-1928 period, 
the author “was recognized as a great 
friend of the German Republic, a per- 
sonal friend of Foreign Minister Gustav 
Stresemann, and a sympathetic reporter 
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of the problems of movements to ameli- 
orate the Treaty of Versailles and rein- 
tegrate Germany in a conciliatory Eu- 
rope.” 

Certainly Miss Thompson looked with 
a sympathetic but not uncritical, eye on 
reeling Germany’s desperate struggle to 
pull itself together and survive. She has 
always manifested a deeper understand- 
ing of the pluralistic unity that is Eu- 
rope than have her newspaper colleagues 
and even many statesmen, historians, 
and philosophers of history. She has seen 
ever more clearly the absolute necessity 
of integrating Germany in Europe in- 
stead of further alienating that big, 
populous, resourceful, and centrally 
situated nation, which cannot be de- 
stroyed or forever suppressed. 

This does not mean that Miss Thomp- 
son is an appeaser. To call her that is 
to risk not only her equally sharp pen 
and tongue, but perhaps also her fists, 
which she is reputed to have used, on 
occasion, to drive her arguments home. 
From the first, she was a violent and tire- 
less enemy of Hitler and all his works. 
She had an interview with him in 1932, 
when she returned to Germany after do- 
ing free-lance newspaper work and ar- 
ticles for the Saturday Evening Post and 
other magazines. 

“When I finally. walked into Adolf 
Hitler’s salon in the Kaiserhoff Hotel,” 
she wrote, “I was convinced that I was 
meeting the future dictator of Germany. 
In something less than fifty seconds I 
was quite sure I was not. It took me 
just about that time to measure the 
startling insignificance of this man who 
has set the world agog.” She was wrong, 
of course. It is easy to throw that in her 
teeth, too easy. For she was quite right 
about the mediocrity of Hitler, but she 
had forgotten, at least momentarily, the 
mad inconsequence of the 1930's, Ger- 
many’s plight, and the torpor and irre- 
sponsibility of the Western world. 

Miss Thompson was on the scene to 
report the substitution of Nazism for 
government in Germany in 1933. She 
saw it as a calamity, a reversion to bar- 
barism, and an ominous portent to the 
slumbering millions beyond the borders 
of the Reich. She said so, bluntly. She 
did not temper her anger and dismay. 
The Nazis have a way of dealing with 
such an attitude, and it is neither to 
demur politely nor to reform. In 1934, 
on very short notice, Miss Thompson 
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was told to get out of Germany. She did. 

Some months later she became a col- 
umnist, writing thrice weekly for the 
New York Herald-Tribune and such 
other papers as were interested in buying 
a feature which purported to be a wom- 
an’s comméntary, for women, on the 
news. If anyone expected her to be at 
all like the other oracular Dorothy, Miss 
Dix, disillusionment was immediate. 
Miss Thompson never stayed within the 
vague limits set for her. She was a fem- 
inist, but there was nothing distinctively 
feminine about her mind. She was chief- 
ly interested in international politics, 
and it is chiefly on international politics 
that she has written. “Global” is one of 
her favorite words, though hardly so fre- 
quently used as the word “I.” 

A writer partial to that word “I” is 
not necessarily an egomaniac. If you will 
glance through the essays of Chesterton 
(an author, by the way, whom Miss 
Thompson has read rather thoroughly), 
you will see that he sprinkled his writing 
with “T's.” On the other hand, Walter 
Winchell, who, in keeping with his self- 
apotheosis, has graduated to the third 
person instead of the first, is incompar- 
ably less objective than Miss Thompson. 

Some invidious folk have been so un- 
kind as to say that Miss Thompson re- 
gards world affairs since 1933 as essen- 
tially a duel to the death between Hitler 
and herself. It is on the record that, in 
her column, she adverted to him more 
often than to any other individual save 
herself. In the years when he was suc- 
cessively considered a buffoon, a man 
with some good ideas but some bad 
methods, a distant disturbance, a threat 
to his immediate small neighbors, per- 
haps to France, hardly to Britain, and 
not at all to the United States, she kept 
insisting on the boundless possibilities 
‘and probabilities of chaos stemming 
from this puny, paunchy figure. Wrong 
though she was about Hitler in 1932, 
she was precisely right after 1933, 

After the United States got into the 
war, an event which she had awaited 
with unconcealed impatience, she began 
a series of broadcasts in German to Ger- 
many. These, inevitably, were in a very 
personal vein. They were addressed to 
an actual person, an old friend who was 
an officer in the German Reicltswehr. “I 
asked you, German listeners, to spread 
it abroad that every Friday Dorothy is 
trying to reach Hans,” one of the talks 
began. If any German listener thought 
that he had tuned in on the Berlin 
equivalent of the Good Will Court, he 
was soon disabused, for there was sharp- 
edged sense and cogency in these talks. 

Last summer, when Germany’s defeat 
was sealed in France and the real ‘or 
simulated attempt on Hitler’s life was 
made, Miss Thompson wrote a column 
in which she told Hans that, three years 


before. she had given him his chance. 
but that he had not taken it. She refused 
to spare him the consequences of his 
obduracy. “Over Germany looms chaos, 
collapse, and inutterable darkness.” 
True. But the last line of all was epi- 
cally anticlimactic. “Hans should have 
listened sooner.” 

Miss Thompson generously 
that Hitler is just as great an enemy of 
President Roosevelt as of herself. In 
July, predicting the President’s renomi- 
nation and re-election (as well as Mr. 
Wallace’s), she said, “Mr. Roosevelt be- 
came President at the 
moment that Adolf Hitler became chan 
cellor of Germany, and I think it will 
be the judgment of history that he 
should survive in his greatest 
enemy.” 

The article from which this sentence 
is taken is remarkable for its blanket 
endorsement of all the President's works. 
Remarkable, because. in the days before 
the war, Miss Thompson managed to 
give some of her attention to domestic 
developments, and she was by no means 
an all-out New Dealer. 


admits 


almost exactly 
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> The foundations of the world 
will be shaky until the moral props 
are restored. 

—ANNE O’HARE MCCORMICK 
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In 1940, however, with the war on, 
she warmly urged the re-election of Mr. 
Roosevelt as indispensable, given the in- 
ternational situation. This caused a 
break with the ultra-Republican New 
York Herald-Tribune and a series of ver- 
bal spats with Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce. 
Neither so glamorous as Mrs. Luce nor 
so ready with a wisecrack (her attempts 
at humor are singularly flabby), Miss 
Thompson more than held her own on 
the level of real discussion, if anyone 
was interested in that. 

Since 1940, she has publicly disagreed 
with the President whenever she saw fit 
(for example, in the official American 
stand on De Gaulle). Now she calls him 
“one of the greatest American conserva- 
tives,” adding that, after twelve years of 
his administration, ‘““The economic struc- 
ture is intact. There has been a 
wider distribution of political and eco- 
nomic power among the classes and re- 
gions of the people of this Republic.” 
And here it should be noted, as a tribute 
to her liberalism and perspicacity, that, 
during the Montgomery Ward ruckus, 
when, on the editorial pages, Sewell Av- 
ery all but displaced Washington and 
Lincoln as the noblest and wisest of 
Americans, Miss Thompson wrote a bril- 
liant column sifting the whole dispute 
and neatly deflating the Avery myth. 

Just as she was ahead of most com- 
mentators in discerning the Nazi menace 
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and the oncoming world war, she was 
among the first to treat the essentials of 
a true and durable peace. In writing of 
the peace, she has taken a long view, 
back into history and beyond the mor- 
row of the armistice. She has constantly 
applied the pragmatic test to every fresh 
proposal. “Will it work?” she asks, and 
she is able to demonstrate that many 
allegedly hard-headed schemes are un- 
feasible. Combined with this realism (a 
little extreme where the Soviet union is 
concerned) is an unflagging concern for 
principle. Attacking those who maintain 
that what we are physically capable of 
doing is what we ought to do, she says, 
“In this view of the relativity of all 
things including morality and justice we 
are not so far from the Nazis as we pre- 
tend to be. Order under law pre- 
sumes the recognition of principles of 
conduct as having universal validity. 
There is not one law for the ‘good’ and 
one for the ‘bad,’ but a Jaw for all in 
the light of which goodness and_ bad- 
ness are judged. Such law is supreme 
the state itself.” Even the Soviet 
state, one would remind her. 

One could wish that she hewed to 
this line consistently in all her com- 
mentary. But, although here coming 
close to unqualified acceptance of the 
natural moral law, she can, in other 
discussions bearing on individual con 
duct. go contrary to its ramifications, as 
in her defense of divorce. Her private 
life may have something to do with this 
aberration, for she has been three times 
married (to Josef Bard, a Hungarian: 
Sinclair Lewis, father of her one child, 
Michael; and Maxim Kopf, a Czech). 
She quotes the Holy Father’s pronounce- 
ments more frequently than any other 
columnist except David Lawrence, but 
she now and again reproduces almost 
verbatim the utterances, prejudicial to 
the Church, of the professional anti- 
clerical. At one time there were rumors 
that she was taking instructions with a 
view to becoming a Catholic. They sub- 
sided with her third marriage. 

The chief fault in Dorothy Thompson’s 
work is a philosophical haziness or eclecti- 
cism. She has a variegated and flashily 
displayed assortment of philosophical 
tags. These add up, not to a firm fabric 
but to an intellectual rag bag, which un- 
doubtedly accounts, along with her emo- 
tionalism, for her inconsistencies, her 
oscillation between wisdom and _ noisy 
nonsense. But then, when one is turn- 
ing out a weekly radio script, a column 
of several hundred words practically 
every other day, a monthly article for 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, and occa- 
sional books, in addition to lecturing 
now and again for fat fees, seeing people 
of some importance in large numbers, 
and talking without pause, one does not 
get too much time for searching thought. 
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Discalced Augustinians 


Will you please tell something about the religious order 
known as Discalced Augustinians? Who is the head of the 
order at present?—J. L., GREENSBURG, PA.. 


The Discalced Augustinians (sometimes called Barefooted 
\ugustinians, or Augustinian Recollects) are an offshoot of 
the Hermits of St. Augustine who are generally called simply 
\ugustinians. The Discalced Augustinians were established 
in Spain during the sixteenth century. Their origin was due 
to certain members of the Augustinian Order wishing to 
follow a more austere life. For many years the monasteries of 
the Discalced were subject to the general of the regular 
\ugustinians, but in 1622 Pope Gregory XV permitted the 
erection of a separate congregation for the Discalced, with 
its own vicar general. 

The Discalced Augustinians wear sandals. Their fasts are 
more rigid, and their other ascetic practices are stricter than 
in the case of other Augustinians. Each province has a monas- 
tery to which monks may retire for recollection and the 
practice of greater austerity. 

The general motherhouse of the order is at 11 Via Sixtina, 
Rome 106, Italy. Very Rev. Leoncio Reta, O.R.S.A., is the 
Prior General. The motherhouse for the United States is St. 
\ugustine’s Mission Seminary, 34 St. and Parallel Ave., 
Kansas City, Kansas. 


British Naval Chaplains 


Is it true that Catholic Chaplains receive no commission 
in the British Navy?—c. M., TEWKSBURY, MASS. 


The regulations relative to chaplains in the British Navy 
apply to chaplains of all denominations. These regulations 
differ from those prevailing in the United States Navy. From 
the British Information Services we have received an article 
written by Rt. Rev. Monsignor E. Dewey, Senior Catholic 
Chaplain to Britain’s Royal Navy, and we feel that a quota- 
tion from this article will clarify the question asked. 

Monsignor Dewey writes: “In the Royal Navy, the Chap- 
lain has a unique position. He receives a commission but 
holds no naval rank. It is considered more respectful to his 
position that he should be without rank. He has easy access 
to all officers and men. The position of Chaplain is assured 
by King’s Regulations and Admiralty Instructions: “The 
Captain is to take care that the Chaplain is treated at all 


times by the officers and men with the respect due to his 
sacred office and that he is not required to perform any 
executive duties in connection therewith, so that nothing 
may interfere with his being regarded as a friend and adviser 
by all on board.’ - 

“The Chaplain wears no uniform but shall be dressed ‘in 
such a manner as shall clearly indicate his profession.’ . . . In 
order to afford full religious freedom Britain’s Admiralty 
appoints Chaplains of all denominations . . . Catholic priests 
for service in the Royal Navy have to be presented by the 
Archbishop of Westminster or by his representative, His 
Lordship Bishop Dey—Bishop to His Majesty’s Forces. Catho- 
lic Chaplains will serve under the same conditions as, those 
governing the Church of England.” 


Transubstantiation and Consubstantiation 


Will you kindly explain the nature of the controversy 
concerning transubstantiation and consubstantiation?—n. 
B. F., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Transubstantiation is a term used to designate the Catho- 
lic doctrine on the manner of Our Lord’s presence in the 
Holy Eucharist. The first use of the term cannot be traced 
beyond the eleventh century, when it was employed by 
writers who took part in the controversy raised by Berengar- 
ius (1000-1088). 

Berengarius does not seem to have denied the Real Pres- 
ence, but he departed from Catholic tradition by denying 
that there was any change of the substance of the bread 
and wine into the substance of the Body and Blood of Christ. 
He maintained that “the consecrated Bread, retaining its 
substance is the Body of Christ, that is, not losing anything 
which it was, but assuming something it was not.” Such a 
theory is called consubstantiation because it maintains that 
the substance of the Body of Christ exists together with the 
substance of bread, and in like manner the substance of His 
Blood exists together with the substance of the wine. Though 
Berengarius did not find many followers during his lifetime, 
his error did not die with him. It was adopted by Wyclif and 
Luther and is maintained by many High Church Anglicans 
at the present time. 

When condemning the errors of Berengarius and his fol- 
lowers and to set forth the Catholic doctrine on the Euchar- 
ist, the Church officially adopted the word “transubstantia- 
tion.” Among other places that might be quoted, this is 
clearly revealed in the Creed drawn up by Pope Pius IV at 
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the close of the Council of Trent, where it is stated: “In 
the Most Holy Sacrament of the Eucharist there is truly, 
really, and substantially the Body and Blood, together with 
the Soul and the Divinity of Our Lord Jesus Christ; and 
there takes place a conversion of the whole substance of the 
bread into the Body, and of the whole substance of the wine 
into the Blood; which conversion the Catholic Church calls 
Transubstantiation.” 


Prayer of the Holy Spirit 


I was recently confirmed and learned much about the 
Holy Spirit. I would like to learn a prayer in honor of the 
Holy Spirit and ask that you print one.—w. M. 


The following responsory prayer to invoke the aid of the 
Holy Spirit is most familiar. The translation is that of the 
new edition of The Raccolta. An indulgence of five years can 
be gained for each recitation and a plenary indulgence is 
ganted under the usual conditions, when the prayer is 
recited daily for an entire month. 


Come, Holy Ghost, fill the hearts of Thy faithful 
and kindle in them the fire of Thy love. 

V. Send forth Thy Spirit, and they shall be 
created. 

R. And Thou shalt renew the face of the earth. 


Let us pray. 


O God, who didst teach the hearts of Thy faithful 
people by sending them the light of Thy Holy Spirit, 
grant us by the same Spirit to have a right judg- 
ment in all things, and evermore to rejoice in His 
holy comfort. Through Christ our Lord. Amen. 


St. Beatrice: Nun’s Feast Day 


1) Will you kindly give a brief account of the life of St. 
Beatrice? 

2) Is a nun’s feast day the anniversary of her taking the 
religious habit or the feast day of the saint whose name she 
takes?—L. T., JAMAICA, L. I. 


Simplicius and Faustinus were brothers who suffered mar- 
tyrdom under the Emperor Diocletian. After they were put to 
death their bodies were thrown into the Tiber. The bodies 
were recovered by the martyrs’ sister Beatrice, also known as 
Viatrix, and given Christian burial. For seven months after 
the death of her brothers, Beatrice lived with a pious woman 
alled Lucina. She was denounced to the authorities as a 
Christian by a neighbor who coveted her estate. When 
brought before the judge she was ordered to sacrifice to the 
Roman gods, but boldly replied that her Christian faith for- 
bade such a practice. On the night of May 11, she was 
strangled in prison and later buried with her brothers. 

The relics of these three martyrs were transferred by Pope 
St. Leo II in the seventh century to the church of St. Bibiana 
and later to St. Mary Major’s in Rome. The liturgical com- 
memoration of all three is kept on July 29. 

2) A nun’s feast day is the day on which the Church 
celebrates the feast of the saint whose name she receives at 
the time of her clothing in the religious habit. 


Patron of Veterinarians 


Do veterinarians have a patron saint?—k. v., SALEM, OHIO 


The patron saint of veterinary surgeons is St. Eligius. He 
was of Roman Gaulish extraction and was born at Chaptelat. 
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near Limoges, about the year 590. He became a goldsmith 
in early life, and his skill in this craft brought him to the 
attention of the King of France. He became a trusted adviser 
of King Clothaire II and of his son, King Dagobert I. The 
life of the court did not turn Eligius away from the practice 
of virtue, and in the course of time he built several religious 
houses for both men and women. He retired to one of these 
in Solignac where the monks followed the Rule of St. Colum- 
banus. Soon after the accession of Clovis II, St. Eligius was 
chosen bishop of Noyon and Tournai and was consecrated 
in the year 641. His new office gave him opportunity to ex- 
tend his work for religion, and his zeal in the pastoral office 
ended only with his death in 659. 

St. Eligius was for a long time the most popular saint of 
Frahce. In addition to being the patron of all kinds of smiths 
and metalworkers, he is invoked in behalf of horses because 
of the legendary tales about horses that have become as- 
sociated with his name. His feast is kept on December 1. 


What Penance? 


If one does not hear the penance enjoined by the confes- 
sor, is it all right to recite the prayers received as a penance 
when sins of the same nature were previously confessed? 


The imposing of a penance and its fulfillment pertain to 
the integrity of the Sacrament of Penance, not to its essen- 
tial nature. Since there is always the obligation to fulfill 
those things that are necessary for the integrity of the Sacra- 
ment, this must be done unless circumstances render it im- 
possible. The confessor, therefore, has a strict obligation to 
impose a penance as satisfaction for sins committed, unless 
the condition of the penitent makes its fulfillment impossible. 
Thus, no penance could be imposed on a dying person who 
is unconscious. 

Only the priest as the minister of the Sacrament can 
impose a sacramental penance. If the penitent fails to hear 
or to understand the prayers or good works enjoined, he 
should ask to have the penance repeated or explained. 

With reference to the case presented, however, the penitent 
does not know what penance was imposed. He is in the 
same position as a penitent who forgets the penance enjoined. 
In such cases, if the same confessor cannot be approached 
conveniently while it is possible for him to remember the 
penance given, the penitent is excused from fulfilling any 
penance, as he is not bound to confess the same sins a second 
time, and he cannot substitute some other of his own choice, 
since he is not the minister of the Sacrament. 


Original Sin 


In your September 1944 issue you say of original sin in 
the descendants of Adam, “it is not a corruption of their 
human nature. That remains good in itself.” How do you 
reconcile this with the Baltimore Catechism which says, “our 
nature was corrupted by the sin of our first parents”?—R.J. 
G., SOMERVILLE, N. J. 


It is true that the Baltimore Catechism uses the expression 
quoted in the question, but it must be understood properly if 
error is to be avoided. In our previous discussion we stated 
that original sin as it exists in the descendants of Adam “‘is 
not a corruption of their human nature” in order to repudiate 
the erroneous notion of original sin taught by Martin Luther. 
He identified concupiscence with original ‘sin, and because 
concupiscence remains even after Baptism he concluded that 
original sin is always with us. It is something ineffaceable, 
making us radically bad and corrupt in the very essence of 
our nature. So totally depraved is human nature that even 
the grace of Christ cannot intrinsically purify or elevate it. 
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\What hope does Luther hold out for man? Since corrupted 
human nature can do nothing but sin, man’s only hope is in 
Christ who has paid the penalty of sin and whose justice re- 
deems man. This justice effected in man by the grace of 
Christ, however, is wholly extrinsic to human nature. It is 
not an infusion of new life which elevates human nature and 
enables it to become a principle of operation on a super- 
natural plane. According to Luther, grace or the justice of 
Christ merely covers degraded human nature as with a cloak. 
Nothing nian can do will earn salvation except to have trust 
in the merits of Christ. For corrupted man, works are useless 
for salvation. Faith alone, which for Luther was not theo- 
logical faith in the Catholic sense but a human impulse of 
trust in the merits of Christ, brings salvation. 

Lest it be thought that we are laboring merely to justify 
our terminology in the discussion on original sin, we shall 
give the following translation of a passage from the work of 
a recognized theologian. “From the manner of speaking which 
sometimes occurs in the writings of the Fathers and the defini- 
tions of the Church when reference is made to original sin’s 
having ‘wounded’ and ‘corrupted’ human nature . . . it must 
not be concluded that natural human powers in themselves 
have been weakened and wounded. By no means do such ex- 
pressions indicate that ignorance, malice, etc. in the fallen 
state of man are greater than they would have been in the 
state of pure nature. (Ed. Note. The state of pure nature 
indicates that state in which man would have. been consti- 
tuted if God had intended him for a natural end only and 
had not destined him for a supernatural end and supplied the 
means (grace) to attain that end.) Such expressions must be 
taken to mean that human nature in its fallen state is 
wounded and weakened when compared to human nature 
endowed with the supernatural and preternatural gifts pos- 
sessed in the state of original justice.” (Diekamp, Theologiae 
Dogmaticae Manuale, vol. 2, p. 187) 

Understood in this relative sense, such expressions as used 
in the Baltimore Catechism can be reconciled with correct 
doctrine on the nature of original sin which, as we set forth 
in the September issue, “is essentially a negative state, a 

deprivation of the supernatural life and-the preternatural 
cifts which they (the descendants of Adam) would have pos- 
sessed at birth if Adam had not sinned.” 


Marriage Legislation 


Please explain the action which the Church took about 
thirty years ago in regard to the validity of a marriage 
before a justice of the peace—A.H., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


When the Council of Trent considered reforms in the legis- 
lation of the Church relative to the Sacrament of Matrimony, 
one of the major evils that occupied its attention was clandes- 
tine marriages. These were marriages that were contracted 
without the presence of a priest or witnesses. To remedy the 
abuses arising from clandestine marriages it was decided to 
declare such marriages not merely illicit but also invalid. For 
: valid marriage it was decreed that a certain form must be 
»bserved. The form prescribed for a valid marriage was that 
the mutual matrimonial consent must be given in the presence 
‘f a properly authorized priest and two or three witnesses. 

For reasons that need not occupy us here, it was decided 
hat this legislation would hold only in those parishes where 
the Tametsi Decree in which it was incorporated would be 
promulgated. This decree was never promulgated in the 
present territorial limits of the United States except in certain 
parts that were under French or Spanish rule. As a conse- 
quence, Catholics in most of the territory of the United States 
were not under the Tridentine law regarding the form re- 
juired for a valid marriage. Therefore, if two Catholics or a 
Catholic and a non-Catholic were married before a Protestant 
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minister or a civil official in territory where the Tamets 
Decree had not been promulgated the marriage was not jp. 
valid because of failure to observe the form required where 
the Tametsi Decree was in force. 

This variation in matrimonial law was ended by legislation 
promulgated by Pope Pius X in the Ne Temere Decree which 
became effective April 19, 1908. Relative to the present point, 
this decree did away with the territorial limitations of the 
Tametsi Decree, and so from the day it went into effec 
Catholics cannot contract valid marriage (outside certain 
extraordinary circumstances which we have treated of jp 
recent issues) except in the presence of a properly authorized 
priest and at least two witnesses. 


Eucharistic Fast 


Will you kindly inform me if a person is ever allowed to 
receive Holy Communion when the fast after midnight has 
been broken?—1.G., NEW YORK. 


This question does not refer to the various ways in which 
midnight can be reckoned in accordance with sun time, war 
time, etc. It refers to a private interpretation on the part ofa 
Catholic who makes a practice of receiving Holy Communion 
after breaking the fast by taking medicine. 

The law requiring a natural fast from midnight previow 
to receiving Holy Communion is a Church law which bind 
under pain of serious sin. Positive law and the interpretation 
of approved theologians make exceptions, but outside of thes 
cases, which we shall consider later, everyone is bound to 
fast and if it is broken, even accidentally or through a tempo 
rary necessity, a person violates the law by receiving Holy 
Communion. Thus, if a person through failure to realize the 
correct time takes something to eat or to drink or if medicine 
is taken after midnight to relieve a headache or to aid sleep, 
the fast is broken and it is not permitted to go to Holy Com 
munion. This should be common knowledge to every Cath 
olic, and it is difficult to understand how a different idea can 
be acted upon. 

As stated above, there are circumstances when the law of 
fasting before Holy Communion does not hold. In danger of 
death Viaticum can be received without the prescribed fas. 
Those who have been confined to their homes by illness for 
approximately a month and have not the hope of getting out 
within a few days may, with the advice of their confessor, re 
ceive Holy Communion twice a week even though they my 
have taken medicine and liquid food after midnight. To 
prevent irreverence toward the Blessed Sacrament is another 
reason which excuses from fasting before Holy Communion. 
Besides these exceptions stated in the positive law of the 
Church, moralists add others which are classified under the 
head of the necessity to avoid public scandal or wonderment. 
A case of this kind of practical interest to the laity is thato 
a boy or girl who accidently breaks the fast previous to the 
solemn reception of first Holy Communion. 

Since the law prescribing the eucharistic fast is a Church 
law a dispensation can be obtained from the proper author 
ities if sufficient reason for obtaining the same is presented. 


At the Foot of the Cross 


What are the names of the three persons represented # 
the foot of Our Lord’s Cross?—w.J.M. BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


In artistic representations of the Crucifixion there is great 
variation in the number of witnesses of Our Lord’s suffering 
and death. This ranges all the way from none at all to4 
considerable multitude. When there is a group of three at the 
foot of the Cross they are usually the Blessed Virgin, St. John, 
and Marv Magdalene. 
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Crisis in India 


By MOST REV. THOMAS 


WAVE of opposition to Christian 

missionary activities, particularly 
Catholic, has recently burst out in India, 
using widespread disquiet. In various 
parts of the country, nationalist leaders 
and the nationalist press have expressed 
their antagonism to what they style 
“proselytizing activities” and to the 
Christian atmosphere of Catholic col- 
leges. This unexpected attitude of hostil- 
ity has naturally roused anxiety among 
the hierarchy, the clergy, and the Chris- 
tian population of the country, Catholic 
and Protestant. The hope that in free 
and democratic India Christians will 
have no cause for apprehension or 
gloomy forebodings has been disillu- 
sioned. 

The bubble burst with the conversion 
of two Parsi girls of Sophia College for 
Women, Bombay. The College was 
started by the Sacred Heart Nuns of the 
English Province and affliated with Bom- 


POTHACAMURY, D.D. 


Mahatma Gandhi: “I do not be- 
lieve in people telling of their 
faith with a view to conversion” 


bay University in January 1941. Miss 
Gool Dhalla, a student of the college, 
was baptised by the Archbishop of Bom- 
bay in September 1942. An agitation 
followed in the Bombay press, and an 
atmosphere of suspicion and distrust 
surrounded the college. The campaign 
gradually assumed serious proportions, 
and on August 18, 1943, the Senate of 
Bombay University held a special meet- 
ing and passed the following resolution: 
“The Senate thinks it desirable to affirm 
the fundamental policy of the University, 
which is not to permit any activity in 
educational institutions, conducted by it 
or affiliated to it, which has for its object 
the conversion of students from one re- 


In Agra is the ethereally beautiful Taj Mahal, most renowned shrine in India 
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ligion to another.” This new statement 
of policy, striking at the root of academic 
freedom and of liberty of conscience, 
sounded a note of alarm. 

In September 1943, another Parsi girl, 
Miss Dhun Kalapesi, who had, however, 
been withdrawn by her parents from 
the Sophia College, was baptised. Both 
these girls made public statements, de- 
claring that the change of religion was 
not brought about or influenced by the 
nuns. A committee of inquiry was set up 
by the Syndicate of Bombay University 
to investigate into the alleged conversion 
activities of Sophia College. The inquiry 
was one-sided; neither the Principal of 
the college, nor the two aforesaid girls, 
nor the students of the college, who be- 
longed to different faiths, such as Hindu- 
ism and Mohammedanism, were ques- 
tioned. The committee made its proposals 
to the senate, declaring that a case had 
been made out for the disaffiliation of 
the college. At a meeting held on Febru- 
ary 12, 1944, the senate passed a resolu- 
tion by 53 against 41 recommending 
disaffiliation or suppression of the college 
on the charge of its proselytizing activi- 
ties. 

Seldom was Christian opinion so vocal 
and so united as on the issue of Sophia 
College. This menace to freedom of con- 
science and to the safety of our institu- 
tions was challenged by the Catholic and 
Protestant press and by public meetings 
held all over the country. The Bombay 
Government declined to approve the 
senate resolution for disaffiliation, though 
it shared “the Senate’s reprobation of 
any activity in affiliated colleges aiming 


The condition of the Church 
at present, and her future 


should India be independent 
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t the conversion of students from one 
religion to another.” The opponents of 
Christian colleges have interpreted the 
Bombay Government’s ruling as a moral 
ctory for them, and not only Sophia 
College but all “missionary colleges in 
the jurisdiction of the Bombay Uni- 
\ ...” have “been precluded from 

y kind of proselytizing activity forever- 
ore’—The Indian Social Reformer, 
Bombay. 

Che pronouncements of some leading 
Hindus have revealed their hostility to 
Christian missions. Mr. M. S. Aney, form- 

of the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
now India’s representative in Cey- 

1, characterized missionary institutions 


ersitv 


lien and unnatural.” Mr. M. D. 
varkar, President of the Hindu 
hasabha, an organization for the 


nse and promotion of Hindu relig- 
s and political interests, commenting 
the observations of the Osservatore 
no on the expansion of Catholi- 
in India (telegraphed by Reuter 
rd the end of 1943), declared, “If 
is judged by its fruit, then Chris- 
ity must effectively be judged by 
molding of the European and Ameri- 
where that faith has 
been blazing forth in full 
idor. But this full blaze is smelling 
itingly of nothing but gun powder 
blitzkrieg.” 
for another anti-Catholic 
ck has been discovered in the educa- 


mntinents, 
dv 


\n excuse 


| and evangelistic work of the 
ertine Fathers in the Prefecture 
\postolic of Jubbalpore among the 


Gonds, an aboriginal tribe, in Mandla, 
Provinces. The leaders of the 
are Mr. A. V. Thakkar, a 
member of the Servants of 

Society (an organization founded 
rder to promote the scientific and 
terested study of the political, social, 
onomic problems of India), and 
errier Elwin, son of an Anglican 
ary bishop and an Oxford gradu- 
who came originally to India as a 
the Oxford Mission and 
in Poona. He gave up his orders, 
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d 
sland, described his religion at the 

( is of 1941 as nil, turned anthro- 
and married an_ aboriginal 

n. He is carrying on a tearing cam- 

paign against the Jubbalpore Fathers, 
plea of the protection of the 

n and culture of the aboriginals. 

ints the 100 schools started by the 

( lic missioners to be taken over by 
vernment and the missioners them- 
withdrawn. He would not mind 
riginals’ being turned into godless 
lievers, so long as they be not caqn- 
erted to Christianity. He threatens to 
e questions asked in Parliament on 
ground that Mandla is a Partially 
cluded Area under the Government of 


his connection with the Church ~ 


India Act of 1935. The purpose of this 
measure was to place these areas and 
peoples under the special protection of 
the Governor, in order to bestow partic- 
ular care and attention on them and 


bring them into the main stream of . 


Indian progress and freedom. 

The trend of events in some states 
under the rule of Indian Princes and 
Rajahs furnishes another cause for 
anxiety. Disabilities are imposed in re- 
gard to the building of churches, starting 
of schools, and opening of cemeteries. 
This is particularly the case in the State 
of Travancore, where Christians form 
fully one-third of the total population 
of six millions, Catholics being the most 
numerous and powerful single group, 
with approximately 1,200,000. Seventeen 
Christian members of the Travancore 
legislature recently presented a memo- 
randum to the Dewan (Prime Minister) 
of Travancore, who, during the seven 
years of his administration, has been try- 
ing to destroy the power and influence 
of Christianity and to weaken the Chris- 
tian community in every way possible. 
Catholics are among the most progressive 
in point of education and economic 
status. Christian institutions have made 
a most valuable contribution to the 
spread of literacy. But they have been 
hit hard as a result of withdrawal of 
recognition in some instances, or refusal 
of grant in aid and the ban on religious 
teaching during school hours to Catholic 
pupils even. The twelve Catholic Arch- 
bishops and Bishops of Travancore and 
Cochin issued a joint pastoral last year 
emphasizing Catholic principles in edu- 
cation, in face of the dangers threatening 
them. The Travancore Government 
penalizes Christianity by withdrawing 
educational facilities for converts from 
backward or depressed classes. Those 
who renounce Christianity from among 
these classes are admitted to educational 





A Catholic Sister, oblivious of caste, bandages the leg of a Santal boy 


THE ‘f SIGN 


privileges, and their old Christian name, 
and the new Hindu names are published 
in the official gazette. Sir C. P. Rama 
swamy Iyer, the Dewan of Travancore 
published last year a book on “Worl 
Religions,” wherein he caricatured Chriy 
and Christianity and poured ridicule on 
them. An organized effort is thus being 
made to undermine the power and pres. 
tige of Catholicism in the earliest and 
most prosperous home of Christianity in 
India. 

To understand this growing oppog. 
tion to Christianity among political 
leaders and the educated classes, we must 
recall the background of Indian nation. 
alism., It is mainly represented by the 
Indian National Congress, which is domi- 
nated by earnest and staunch Hindu, 
who identify patriotism with Hinduism, 
They look upon Christianity as a foreign 
religion and conversion to it as a be. 
trayal of India’s interest and as an act 
of disloyalty to their country. There is 
a widespread belief among Hindus that 
change from one religion to another is 
a crime. It has the high authority of Hin- 
du scriptures behind it—the Bhagaved 
Gita. Mr. Gandhi has given Indian 
nationalism a distinctively Hindu stamp. 
That accounts to a large extent for the 
fanatical opposition of Mr. Jinnah to the 
Congress and his persistent demand for 
Pakistan, that is, separation of provinces 
where Mohammedans are in a majority 
from the rest of India. Further, there is 
a strong suspicion that Christians are 
dominated by Western missioners, are 
denationalized, and profess beliefs and 
adopt practices opposed to their ances 
tral faith, the traditions, customs, and 
institutions of the country. 

The orthodox Hindu holds that he 
has all the truth he needs in his own 
religion. He is so engrossed in subjective 
feelings and experiences that he has little 
or no idea of objective reality and his 
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torical truth.’ He believes that all reli- 
gions are move or less the same and lead 
to the same goal. With his well-known 
Jove for analogy, he compares various 
religions to different rivers flowing into 
the same ocean, or different roads lead- 
ing to the same city. Mahatma Gandhi 
once told American representatives of 
newspapers: “I can tell American friends 
nothing by way of return; I do not be- 
lieve in people telling others of their 
faith, especially with a view of conver- 
sion. .. . Believing, as I do, in the influ- 
ence of heredity, being born in a Hindu 
family, I have remained a Hindu. I 
should reject it, if I find it inconsistent 
with my moral sense or spiritual growth. 
On examination, I have found it to be 
the most tolerant of all religions known 
tome. Its freedom from dogma makes a 
forcible appeal to me inasmuch as it 
gives the votary the largest scope for self- 
expression. Not being an exclusive reli- 
gion, it enables the followers of that 
faith not merely to respect all other 
religions, but it enables them to admire 
and assimilate whatever may be good in 
other faiths.” 

Hence, missions, proselytism, and 
propaganda are foreign to the concep- 
tion of Mr. Gandhi and of the average 
Hindu. He cannot think in the terms 
of exclusiveness. To his way of thinking, 
if Christianity is true it does not follow 
that Hinduism is false. They are both 
aspects of truth. 

Further, the very organization of Hin- 
duism presents a formidable obstacle to 
the spread of Christianity. In the course 
of long centuries, Hinduism has welded 
together religious practices and _ social 
customs. Caste and Hinduism are syn- 
onymous. Caste has stood the shock of 
centuries, and, in spite of internal 
disruption and external aggression, it has 
more or less preserved its integrity and 
has a tremendous hold on the minds of 
the masses and even of the educated. 

The very structure of Hinduism, both 
popular and philosophical, is a mighty 


citadel. It is the most perfectly systema- 


tized creed among the pagan religions. 
It has its theogony, its scriptures, its 
fitual, its mysticism, its monks, and its 
Maints. It has no official creed, approves 
all sects, accepts contradictory doctrines 
0n one and the same subject, and teaches 
the most puerile legends, unworthy of 
the Divine Being. Hinduism has no 
moral code; it satisfies millions of souls, 
Whose passions it in no way disturbs. 
There is another cause which leads the 
Hindu to glorify his spiritual heritage 
and ancient culture. Pride in Hinduism 
has got into the patriotic consciousness 
of modern Hindus. Their philosophy 
and institutions have been eulogized by 
European scholars, who either aban- 
doned Christianity or were agnostics. 


‘From Schopenhauer and Max Muller to 





Ewing Galloway photos 


Hindus carry caste even into their industries. Right: a sesame (kind of grain) 
mill is painted red and white to show the owner is a priest of Shiva (left) 


Mr.:H. G. Wells, comparisons have been 
made between Christianity and Hindu- 
ism, often in favor of the latter. 

Despite hostility to conversion work, 
one of the most significant facts of 
modern India is the interest displayed 
by the educated Hindu in Christ. The 
interest has grown during the last three 
decades and shown itself in much useful 
legislation for social reform. The Hindus 
read the New Testament, quote Christ, 
and discuss Christian teachings. 

3ut the Christianity of the Gospels 
has not had such an influence over the 
country as the Christianity of English 
education and European culture. The 
ruling race has been nominally Chris- 
tian, and although they have declared 
themselves for a policy of religious neu- 
trality, their Christian influence has been 
considerable. The Hindus are willing to 
confess that the ethical teaching of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ is the highest embodi- 
ment of moral perfection and the best 
that they know. But when it comes to 
organized religion, it is a different story. 

With so many obstacles to contend 


with, there seems to be little cause for , 


optimism regarding the future of the 
Church in India. The transfer of power 
to the legislatures may result in the 
discouragement of missionary enterprise. 
The opening of schools and the building 
of churches may be hedged round by 
conditions difficult to fulfill. Conversion 
to Christianity from among the depressed 
classes or “untouchables” may be penal- 
ized by the denial of educational con- 
cessions freely bestowed on the Hindus 
of the same class and social standing. 
The maintenance of the Christian atmos- 
phere of our schools may be jeopardized 
by the prescription of the textbooks 
which propagate Hindu ideas and which 
are opposed to Christianity. The Arch- 


bishop of Bombay did not hesitate to 
describe the campaign against the Sophia 
College as “persecution.” No penal edicts 
may be placed in the Statute Book 
against Christians and the Christian 
faith, but there seems to be little doubt 
that every effort will be made to weaken 
Christian influences. 

The remedy lies in the close organiza- 
tion of Catholic forces throughout the 
country and in intense and unified 
Catholic Action. Catholics in India num- 
ber 4 million out of a total population 
of 389 million. During the last decade, 
ending March 1941, their increase was 
32.7 per cent against 15.2 per cent of the 
general population. There are at present 
58 ecclesiastical units in India, arch- 
dioceses, dioceses, prefectures or mis- 
sions, grouped into ten provinces. Three 
archdioceses and 13 dioceses are under 
the administration of Indian Bishops. 
Nearly two-thirds of the Catholics are to 
be found in South India, the States of 
Travancore and Cochin containing 1,- 
500,000 Catholics. When occasion de- 
mands it, Catholics may have to unite 
with the Protestants, who number about 
the same, and present a united front for 
the safeguard of their elementary rights. 

Catholic missioners will not be dis- 
heartened even in face of a cloud of 
trials and difficulties that may beset them. 
They will be moved by the one and only 
aim of spreading the message of the 
Gospel in absolute obedience to the 
command of the Divine Founder of 
Christianity. Their weapons are depend- 
ence on God’s providence, faith in their 
mission, prayer, zeal, and sacrifice. 
World history has not recorded such 
marvelous achievements to the credit of 
any of its heroes, who “assailed fame’s 
steepest heights and walked ambition’: 
diamond ridge.” 
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HE conversation had been of the spiritual needs of men om Par 
in uniform. adore) 
“A lot of us seem to have learned the real value of prayer wldie: 
during the past few years,” one man said thoughtfully, “and ihe early 
I don’t suppose there’s been a time in history when as many St. Christopher also 
have invoked the protection of a patron saint.” ctor of 
The rest of us agreed with him, and we “guessed” that there : sre 1 
were medals jingling against the “dog-tags” of millions. The Emperor then ordered Sebastian flogged to death. Michael 
But, as we talked, it came to us that the wearing of a medal, After his death, the gallant warrior soon became a patron of nd his 
or a quick impassioned plea for protection, was by no means the early Christian soldiers. The military missals carried by ie buile 
a phenomenon peculiar to the present world conflict. American soldiers include a prayer to St. Sebastian which Meicoast 
‘Throughout the centuries fighting men have had their special begins: “O St. Sebastian, brave in battle and strong in faith, Army 
saints, and with one or two exceptions G.I. Joe and his pals who gave a perfect example of courage in fighting for your  milit: 
are turning to the same protectors. country and your God alike, through thy intercession help \gatha, 
It is truly a matter of old saints for new soldiers. the soldiers who like you fight for the country they love.” senses: | 
Who are they, these old saints who daily are invoked by Each individual branch of the service always has had its ie follor 
men and women in blue, green, and khaki? If a popularity special patron, some, of course, being better known than ae is 
vote were to be taken, St. Christopher would undoubtedly others. St. Barbara, for instance, has been the patron of artil- matron. ¢ 
head the list, and perhaps he always has, for St. Christopher lery men almost since the first musket was fired; St. Brendan Sat on 
has been, for centuries, the patron of fighting men as well as and St. Nicholas of Myra have been the patrons of Navy men, wld tha 
travelers, travel having been pretty well limited to fighting while soldiers have turned to St. Sebastian, St. Michael, or ae J 
men in the early days. The gigantic hero who wished to dedi- St. George. ind he 
cate his strength to the greatest power on earth, and who Seafaring men have had many patrons, one of the more a Italy. 
turned to Christ after he had found a temporal king afraid universally known being St. Brendan of Ireland. “God's Voy- that his 
of the devil and the devil afraid of a wayside cross, has al- ager,” as he is called in the military missals, lived in the sixth aiken 
ways held the admiration and affection of warriors. Through century, and was as famous a sailor as he was a prelate. His shes hi 
the Middle Ages devotion to St. Christopher was so great that famous voyage to the “Isles of Delight” lasted seven years, atiines 
statues and paintings of the Saint were placed on the outside and it seems possible that he and his companions landed on Mode 
walls of churches so that men hurrying to or from the battle- one of the islands of the West Indies. On his return, the man “ll 
fields could turn their eyes in his direction and invoke his aid. who was to become the patron of twentieth-century sailors, Sone 
It would be impossible marines, and coast guardsmen helped in the building of many trough 
to tell how many St. Chris- churches along the west coast of Ireland. His fame during Wher 
topher medals are being his lifetime was such that pilgrims flocked to him for spiritual ioe 0 
worn today, but the figure guidance, particularly navigators, and after his death sea- and his 
must reach millions, for farers began to pray that he intercede for them. 12 an 
there is every indication St. Nicholas of Myra, who lived in the fourth century, was will de 
that the powerful saint is the patron of soldiers and sailors long before the “Santa Seay 
still the favorite patron of Claus” legend made him popular with children. The good and pr 
most of those in uniform. Bishop spent his life helping those in distress, and one of tf peoy 
St. Sebastian was a Ro- the stories told of him is that when he heard that three in- he en: 
man officer who encouraged nocent soldiers had been condemned to death he ran to the ihe Hu 
his fellow officers when place of execution, took the sword from the headsman, un- mepar 
they were persecuted be- bound the innocent men, and led them to safety. On several the cit 
cause of their Faith. When occasions he defended young people from harm, and once ad ur 
the Emperor learned of brought to life three children who had been killed for meat ad pI 
this he ordered Sebastian by a wicked innkeeper in time of famine. During this famine by fea 
pierced with arrows, but he ordered the masters of sailing vessels carrying grain to the the Se: 
the saintly officer escaped imperial granaries to leave part of their cargo with him. He laders 
death and reappeared be- promised them that if they did this the grain they left behind did nc 
fore the Emperor to re- would be miraculously added to their store during the voyage, ration: 
St. Sebastian proach him for his crimes. and the mariners arrived at their destinations with full bins. Mine 
190 vaders 
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nce, not long after his death, sailors who were in peril dur- 
yg a storm prayed to him to intercede for them, and he ap- 
gred to them, helping 
ym with the ropes and 
si, and remaining with 
km until the storm 
msed. It was this appear- 
nce that caused St. 
icholas to be regarded 
sthe patron of all those 
ho went to sea. 

st. Michael, another 
aly patron of fighting 
yen, Was, Of course, the 
mmander of the Heav- 
ily Hosts when they 
ght Lucifer, defeating 
im, and hurling him 
om Paradise. While he 

always been invoked 
soldiers and sailors, in 
he early days St. Michael 

also famed as a pro- 
ector of the sick. St. Joan St. Michoe! 
@ Arc testified that St. 
Michael was one of the saints who inspired her to free France, 
ad his popularity among seafaring men was responsible for 
ihe building of the famed sanctuary Mount St. Michael on 
he coast of France. 

Amy nurses, doctors of the medical corps, and patients 
in military hospitals all have their own patron saints. St. 
jtha, one of the earliest martyrs, is the patron of the 
mises; St. Luke the Evangelist, who was a physician before 
tt followed Christ, that of the men of medicine. St. Roch, 
tho is better known in Europe than in this country, is the 
tron of men in hospitals. He was a very holy man who 
lved and worked in the thirteenth century, and it has been 
wid that he was born with the Sign of the Cross on his 
beast. Europe in his days was suffering front a great plague, 
ad he devoted himself to the care of the stricken people 
Italy. He visited city after city, and so great was his faith 
iat his prayers were answered. Even during his life, plague- 
wticken men and women asked that he pray for them, and 
iter his death those in hospitals asked that St. Roch re- 
nember them. 

Modern warfare has created new fighting groups—aviators, 
fre wardens, paratroopers, tank corps, and women soldiers, 
br example. But most of these groups have gone back 
rough the ages for a patron. 

When the Women’s Army Corps needed a patron they 
those a woman who once saved the city of Paris from Attila 
ad his hordes. St. Genevieve of Paris lived from 422 to 
2, and her life motto, “That which I have promised I 
vill do,” appears on the WAC medal. Born near Paris, 
Genevieve entered a convent after the death of her parents, 
and practiced a life of great asceticism. Though a number 
people regarded her penances as extravagances, they won 

enormous influence over the people of the city. When 
he Huns, led by Attila, swept into Gaul the people of Paris 
prepared to take what they could carry with them and flee 
ihe city. Genevieve rebuked the Parisians for their cowardice 
and urged them to close the gates of the city, man the walls, 
ind prepare to defend themselves. At first the mob, crazed 
ly fear, threatened to stone her and throw her body into 
he Seine, but their tempers calmed, and they accepted her 
tadership. Then the seemingly impossible happened. Attila 
did not attack Paris, but instead, convinced that the prepa- 
ftions for defense had made the city too strong for him 
conquer, turned aside. Shortly after, Attila and his in- 
ders met with a serious defeat from the Franks and the 
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Romans, and were driven from Gaul. Time after time, in 
the years that followed, the nun Genevieve demonstrated 
her ability as a leader, and after her death the Parisians 
turned to her in prayer, many miracles being ascribed to 
her intercession. 

American cities have not suffered from devastating fires 
caused by incendiary bombs, but many a London fire war- 
den must have paused for a moment of prayer.eSome may 
have invoked the help of St. Catherine of Siena, others the 
lesser-known St. Florian. St. Florian, who was martyred for 
his faith, was an officer who held an important position in 
a Roman outpost in what is now Austria. Firm in his faith 
and unafraid, he set out to free a large group of Christian 
soldiers imprisoned near Lorch, but was captured and 
executed. It is said that on one occasion St. Florian used a 


‘single pitcher of water to extinguish flames that were de- 


stroying a house, and because of this feat he has been in- 
voked by those in danger of fire. Some moderns have called 
him the patron of the air-raid wardens. 

Men. who fight from the great armored tanks that go 
hurtling across enemy territory do not seem to have a special 
patron. But St. Dunstan, who all through the Middle Ages 
was the patron of those who forged the armor worn by 
fighting men, might be invoked by members of the tank 
corps. St. Dunstan was an English Archbishop who lived in 
the tenth century, and his 
great mechanical skill, his 
keen enjoyment for work- 
ing at handicrafts, was so 
notable that immediately 
after his death he became 
the patron of the armor- 
ers, blacksmiths, and gold- 
smiths. 

Still another “fighters’ 
saint” is St. George, who 
slew a fearsome dragon. 
He was a favorite patron 
of knights and crusaders, 
and it is told that when 
the knights who were be- 
sieging Jerusalem during 
the First Crusade feared 
to scale the walls, St. 
George appeared to them 
dressed in white armor 
adorned with a red cross. 
He motioned to the fight- 
ing men to follow him, 
and doing as he bid, they St. George 
climbed the walls and 
took the city from the Saracens. St. George is reported to have 
appeared to Richard the Lion-Hearted, and to have helped 
the Spaniards in overcoming the Moors. He is the patron 
saint of England. 

Like the Wacs the men who fight in the air have chosen 
a woman as their patron. Those who fly our bombers, fight- 
ers, and gliders, or who float from the sky with the aid of 
parachutes, turn to St. Thérése of the Infant Jesus. 

Our Lady of Loreto is also a patron of aviators, and when 
Father William Clasby was appointed Chaplain of an air 
base in Southern California, he instituted a fraternity known 
as “Our Lady’s Knights of the Sky.” Each man who joined 
pledged that he would recite a decade of the rosary each 
day—and thousands joined—both non-Catholics and Catholics 
doing homage to the Virgin and asking her protection. Those 
in and out of uniform prayed to St. Joseph, the patron of 
the Church, that Rome be spared. And Rome was spared. 

Old saints gor new soldiers, and hour after hour an endless 
surge of prayer for protection in battle, for victory and peace. 
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Flying Mechanic 


> Some ANECDOTES from the Mediterranean area are related 
in the “Saturday Evening Post” by Major Richard Thruelsen 
and Lt. Elliott Arnold. The following is one of the best: 


From the diary of a flier with the South African Air Force, 
operating in North Africa: 

Lt. D. S. Regan returned today with a repaired Spitfire 
from Gazala, Cyrenaica. Owing to weather, he had to put 
down at Tmimi. Yesterday, the landing ground at Tmimi 
vas still wet, and cight mechanics pushed his kite out for 
the take-off to Gazala. The mechanic at the wing tip gave 
Regan the O.K. for the take-off, and he opened his throttle. 
Che plane gathered speed and became air-borne. He climbed. 
His elevator trim and rudder trim had been shot away in a 
scrap on December thirteenth, but they had been repaired. 
However, the controls now seemed worse than ever, and he 
had difficulty in keeping the stick forward sufficiently. 

Glancing up at the mirror, he saw, to his consternation, a 
mechanic sitting on the tail of his Spitfire. His first thought 
was that it was a gremlin. A second glance proved that it was 
really a mechanic. Regan made a circuit of the field and 
landed successfully. The mechanic hopped off the tail and 
ran up to him, inquiring if he was all right. 

The mechanic carried on with his job for the rest of the 
morning, but at 1400 hours—two p.mM.—he suddenly realized 
what had happened to him, and fainted. Later, he had his 
commanding officer and Lieutenant Regan sign a statement 
that he had made a circuit of the aerodrome, of five minutes’ 
duration, on the tail of a Spitfire. 


Black Light 
> IN AN 


oung 


ARTICLE in “Collier’s” concerning Jack DeMent, 

scientist doing vital research on “black light,” Jim 

Varshall gives a few of the very important uses of the mys- 
T20US TAYS: 


With a partner, Dr. C. H. Dake, young DeMent has de- 
veloped a thin fluorescent plastic that can be slipped over 
, military map. This plastic, if beamed on by a black-light 
lamp, illuminates the map so that it can be read in darkness. 
The same result may be obtained by dusting the map with 
fluorescent powder. . . . 

Still another military use for black light is the detection of 
life in apparently dead men. There are many borderline cases 
iri battle and air raids when it is almost impossible to say 
whether a victim is dead or alive, even with the aid of a 
stethoscope. A new and positive method is to inject a drop 
of fluorescent chemical back of the victim’s ear and then play 
, ray of black light on his eyes and lips. If he’s alive the eyes 
ind lips will glow brightly green within twenty seconds. . . . 

Our spies and advance paratroops in enemy territory use 
fluorescent chemicals to paint direction signs or messages on 
ocks, roads or billboards. These messages come to life only in 
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a beam of black light, which advancing troops can very easly 
carry with them... . . 
Nobody has figured out how many uses there may be for 
black light;'in fact, it is being used a great deal more wide) 
than most people imagine. . 
In one police case the bills used to pay off a kidnaper wer 
overprinted with an invisible chemical. A bank teller, usi 
black light, as many large banks do, found a $100 bill whid 
flashed at him: Ransom Money, in green, fiery letters. Th 
kidnaper was caught with more of them in his wallet. 





East Side, West Side 









> A CotumBia Broapcastinc Company press release indi: 
cates some of the difficulties frequently encountered by radio 
prop men: 


One Tuesday noon somebody looked at a script Norman 
Corwin had written for a radio play about New York and saw 
that he had written a part for a hurdy-gurdy. Here it wasa 
couple of hours from rehearsal and nobody knew where on all 
the sidewalks of New York there was a hurdy-gurdy. The cos 
tumers and prop people had none. Everybody listened outa 
window; no music. Then Elsa Maxwell said a Theatre Guild 
director had one, resting, and by five o'clock it had come 
CBS and everything was fine except that it had lung trouble 
and wouldn’t work. Crisis. So off to the Bowery flew the vice 
president-in-charge-of-hurdy-gurdies, and up four flights into 
an Italian home, only to learn that Pop was out hurdying 
and nobody knew where. This led downstairs and to frantic 
questioning of passers-by. During the colloquy, the v.p.ir- 
charge-of leaned against a battered door on the street; it 
opened; there, half concealed in a mound of junk wasa 
hurdy-gurdy. It took 1 minute to test it, 10 minutes to locatt 
the owner, 5 minutes of barter through an interpreter to 
strike a rental deal, 30 seconds to load the hurdy-gurdy into 
a taxi, 17 minutes to reach the Corwin rehearsal. That hurdy- 
gurdy you heard was the one. 


‘Fighting Words 


> THe INDIAN MEMBERS of our armed forces have gtven 
an advantage over our enemies in transmiiting messages. 
Burnet Hershey tells how in the “American Mercury”: 


The traditional method of military communication is 0 
code, which slows up messages because of the time required 
for encoding and decoding, at times when seconds may be 
precious. Also, it is difficult to prevent copies of a code from 
falling into the hands of an enemy or to delay enemy ctyp 
tologists from cracking it; therefore new codes must be 
developed constantly. But two Indians with “walkie-talkies’ 
can stump the intelligence staffs of the entire Imperial Jap 
anese Army or the whole Reich Wehrmacht. . . 

Indian dialects are secure from prying because there is no 
way to learn them except by living with Indians; and the 
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American Indian is an exclusive being who has little disposi- 
tion to admit strangers to intimacy. It is true a few of the 
hundreds ‘of Indian dialects have been put in books that 
enemy agents might obtain and study; but these would not 
enable anyone to-master the dialects. For all are living lan- 
guages, constantly changing. 

The Indians had no words, of course, for such modern 
innovations as jeeps, tanks, planes. To them the jeep became 
a sand-flea; the tank, a turtle; a bomber, a hawk. Knowing 
this is no aid to the enemy, for there are many words for 
sand-fleas, turtles, hawks, et al., in Indian cosmogony that 
are distinguished by inflections only an Indian would recog- 
nize. Young braves have complicated their argot further with 
adaptations of paleface slang that are as unintelligible to 
their own elders as hep-cat to a Boston dowager. How mean- 
ingless it must be to Jap and German intelligence, or to any- 
one else not accustomed to Indian language since childhood, 
is obvious. 


avy Swing 


> Music Is BRINGING HOME to bluejackets, and thereby mak- 
ing a solid contribution to victory, says Hal Davis in an ar- 
ticle in “This Week”: 


Experts estimate that our Navy has some 50,000 musicians, 
800,000 singers, and 2,000,000 music critics. Luckily, the 
critics accept anything from a harmonica version of “The 
Sidewalks of New York” to a polished Navy band concert 
and pronounce both the best they've ever heard. 


Practically every Navy ship in the cruiser, carrier, and . 


battleship classes carries a full complement of musicians or- 
ganized as bands. Large submarine and destroyer tenders are 
now toting along complete instrumental sets for undersea and 
“tin-can” sailors who come aboard in mid-ocean for relaxa- 
tion. . 

The bands come from the nine-year-old Navy School of 
Music, which is designed to turn out complete 20-man units 
for ships and stations of the fleet... . 

Artie Shaw’s Navy band took the South Pacific by storm. 
Every mosquito-stop in the battle area was covered by the 


hep bluejackets, who swung “Begin the Beguine” between jam 


sessions in foxholes while waiting for the “all clear.” 

Disc jive is a popular feature. Far below the waterline, 
Benny Goodman’s recorded clarinet is piped to the engine- 
room boys, while in the crew’s quarters the inevitable card 
game is backed by music on wax. 


Early Movies 


> THESE EXCERPTS are taken froma talk delivered by William 
L. Jamison on General Electric’s “Science Forum” Program, 
reprinted in “Science Digest”: 


The first noted motion picture premiere in America took 
place in April 1896, in Koster and Beals’ Music Hall, New 
York. The program included a prize fight, some dancing 
girls, and a picture of surf breaking on the shore at Dover, 
England. On the screen the surf picture was labeled “A 
Scene from the New Jersey Coast,” and as the. waves broke 
on the shore, the spectators in the front seats jumped up 
and moved back, for fear of being drenched. 

But the showing was a great success. During the next few 
years, short reel movies became a small but regular part of 
most vaudeville programs. .. . 

In those early days there was very little money to spend 
in the actual production of movies, so any deception that 
saved money was considered legitimate. In 1902, thousands 
of people were killed and much property was destroyed by 
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the volcanic eruption of Mount Pelee on the Island of Mar- 
tinique. The Edison Company ‘sent a cameraman to photo- 
graph the survivors and the ruins, but by the time he 
reached the Island the eruption was over. 

That didn’t stop us, however. We created our own Mount 
Pelee in the New York studio. We built it of plaster of 
paris around a beer barrel—not an empty barrel, but one full 
of beer. At the proper moment of eruption, we tapped the 
barrel, and out flowed the beer through the mountain’s cone 
at the top—the rich foam and brown rivulets of liquor giving 
a perfect imitation of molten lava pouring down the sides 
of Mount Pelee! 


Prince and Professor 


> IN AN ARTICLE in “The Catholic World” Cyril Clemens 
relates the following story told him by the humorist Stephen 
Leacock: 


“There was a professor at a Canadian university who had 
once shaken hands with the Prince of Wales, and upon the 
strength of this fleeting meeting presumed to ask his Royal 
Highness to lunch. The pedagogue had some friendly enemies 
who, deciding to play a joke, faked a letter from the Prince 
accepting the luncheon invitation. Proud as a peacock the 
professor went around showing the letter to everybody. At 
the appointed time the perpetrators of the joke gathered at 
the club to witness the victim’s expected discomfiture. But 
their eyes almost popped out of their heads when they beheld 
the Prince actually dining with the professor! It seems that 
Edward having heard of the intended hoax in one way or 
another, had exclaimed, ‘That is a mean trick to play on 
anyone. I’m going to caycel another engagement and lunch 
with the old fellow alone.’ 

“The Prince was always doing things like that when visit- 
ing Canada,” commented Leacock. 


A Small Black Box 


> THE DESTRUCTIVE POWER of modern warplanes is constantly 
being increased by new inventions. Waldemar Kaempffert 
describes the new computer in an account in the “New York 
Times”: 

Much more important than most of the allegedly “Secret” 
weapons of which we read is an ingenious computer which 
corrects the aim of guns aboard one of our new planes. 
Housed in a small black box, the computer does most of the 
gunner’s calculating for him in making allowances for plane 
speed, distance of target, wind and other factors as he aims. 
It is no secret that electronic tubes help the computer with 
its automatic thinking. ... 

Here are some of the corrections the computer was called 
upon to make: 

Lead. An aircraft gunner must allow for the speed of the 
enemy plane, just as a hunter must aim not where a flying 
duck is at the moment but where it will be a few seconds 
after: 

Parallax. The distance between the sighting mechanism 
and the gun-barrel must be allowed for, if the gunner is not 
to miss his target. The movement of the plane, that of the 
enemy plane, and gravity, all affect the path of the projectiles. 

Range. The distance between the plane and its target is 
the only correction the gunner himself must make. He simply 
turns a dial after he has fixed his sight on the target. Two 
movements are enough before firing begins. 

The automatic calculation of other corrections avoids the 
making of possible errors during the heat of combat and 
relieves the gunner of considerable strain. 








“EA THAT accusation bring you against 
\ this man?” With these legally 
and just words the Roman gov- 
rnor had opened the civil trial of Jesus 
Christ. In the person of Pilate the justice 
was at stake. If the death 
sentence against this prisoner was to be 
tified, the Procurator was determined 
His guilt should be proved. The 
Sanhedrin had reached its decision and 
had passed judgment, but it would be 
nworthy of the empire to sanction ar- 
irily the findings of a lower court. 
case must be heard. 
Che enemies of Christ were chagrined 
question. They had hoped to at- 
1 confirmation of their death sen- 
nce without any genuine inquiry into 
prisoner’s guilt, for they justly feared 
ut any impartial investigation would 
end in acquittal. “If he were not a male- 
ctor,” they replied, “we would not 
delivered him up to thee.” Pilate 
knew that this answer was a begging of 
his question, and he retorted, ‘Take 
him you and judge him according to 
your law.” 
[he governor had scored the first 
He did not need the words of 
Sanhedrists, “It is not lawful for us 
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solve on a_ thorough 
hearing of the entire 
case. 


The chief priests were 
prepared for this even- 
tuality, which they had 
hoped to avoid and be- 
gan to accuse Jesus, “We 
found this man pervert- 
ing our nation, and for- 
bidding to give tribute 
to Caesar, and saying 
that he is Christ the 
king.” At once Pilate 
knew they were lying 
about two of their 
charges, and he suspected they were ly- 
ing about the third. None of his agents 
had reported that Jesus of Nazareth had 
been “perverting” the nation. They had 
reported about him, but no adverse in- 
formation had.come to the attention 
of Pilate concerning His activities. Every 
conquered nation was loath to pay trib- 
ute, but again on this point, there had 
been no information that the popular 
preacher, called the Christ, had _for- 
hidden tribute. In fact it had been re- 
ported that this Man said, “Render to 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s.”” But 
the governor reasoned there was no 
knowing these Orientals; perhaps there 
was some truth in the third accusation: 
the man might think He was a king. 
On that point he would examine Him 
privately. 

Pilate entered the palace and gave 
orders -that the prisoner should he 
brought before him. When Jesus stood 
in the presence of His Roman judge, the 
Procurator observed him carefully. He 
saw a young man in His early thirties, 
externally at least little resembling a 
king There were no signs of royal 
ornament or dress, but there were indica- 
tions of nobility of bearing and majestic 
mien, even though bound hands and 
disordered garments and a bruised face 
seemed so remotely connected with 
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Judges of Choest 


PILATE FALTERS 


By ALFRED DUFFY, C.P. 








kingship. “Art thou the king of the 
Jews?” The question .struck Pilate as 
soon as he asked it, as rather a foolish 
one. It was so unlikely to be answered, 
“es. 

Jesus spoke, and at the sound of His 
voice the governor was impressed _ in 
spite of himself. A gentle voice it was, 
but with undertones of authority. It did 
not sound like that of a criminal, but 
refined and cultured and unafraid. “Say- 
est thou this thing of thyself, or have 
others told it thee of me?” Pilate won- 
dered at the words. Had not the man 
heard the accusation that had just been 
shouted against Him? “Am I a Jew?” 
he responded. “Thy own nation and the 
chief priests have delivered thee up to 
me. What hast thou done?” The Proc- 
urator spoke with impatience. 

But Jesus answered him as calmly as 
He had done before, “My kingdom is 
not of this world. If my kingdom were 
of this’ world, my servants would cer- 
tainly strive that I should not be de- 
livered to the Jews: but now my king: 
dom is not from hence.” “Art thou a 
king, then?” Pilate asked Him. Jesus 
answered: “Thou sayest that I am a king. 
For this was I born, and for this I came 
into the world: that I should give testi- 
mony to the truth. Everyone that is of 
the truth heafeth my voice.” 

At one and the same time these words 
of Jesus evoked conflicting emotions in 
the soul of Pilate. They intrigued him, 
convinced him that there was no guilt 
to be punished, but they disturbed him 
as well. He had not expected anything 
like this. If there had been a plea for 
mercy, justification of the charges made 
in the accusation, an attempt to incrim- 
inate someone else, that would be nat- 
ural under the circumstances. But this 
Man spoke with perfect assurance about 
a kingdom not of this world, and about 
truth. Almost in annoyance, the Proc 
urator ended the interview, ‘‘What is 
truth?” Before the strange Man could 
answer, if He had a mind to, the gov- 
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ernor hastened out to the balcony. He 
had made up his mind. This was a case 
of false arrest; there was no guilt, no 
cause for condemnation. 

In the meanwhile the enemies of 
Jesus had ‘not been idle. Arrangements 
for the shouting technique had been 
made. No matter what Pilate might say 
to them when his private interview with 
the prisoner was over, they would be 
ready for him. Nothing at this hour 
could stop the fulfillment of their plans, 
that one man should die. If the Pro- 
curator valued his position, if he knew 
what was good for him, he had better 
not try to impede their cause, and cast 
aspersions on the judgment of the San- 
hedrin by questioning the decision of 
the important men of the nation. 

Once again Pilate raised his hand for 
silence. He waited until order was estab- 
lished and then spoke, “I find no cause 
in him.” Here was the legal equivalent 
of innocence, the case thrown out of 
court, the prisoner dismissed. But none 
of these things happened. For hardly 
had Pilate ceased speaking, when the 
air was filled with accusations, “He stir- 
reth up the people, teaching throughout 
all Judea, beginning from Galilee, to 
this place.” St. Mark tells us, “And the 
chief priests accused him of many 
things.” 

Then the governor made his first 
major mistake. He had just declared 
no cause in the charges brought against 
Christ, but on hearing the repeated ac- 
cusations hurled at the prisoner by the 
chief priests and ancients he hesitated 
and began to question Jesus, “Dost not 
thou hear how great testimony they 
allege against thee? . . . Answerest thou 
nothing? Behold in how many things 
they accuse thee.” “But Jesus answered 
nothing; so that Pilate wondéred.” The 
word Galilee kept returning to the 
Procurator’s mind, and suddenly he 
thought he saw a way out of his difh- 
culty. St. John tells us that Pilate turned 
again to the enemies of Christ and 
asked “if the man were of Galilee?’’ He 
was told that He was. Then came the 
compromise. He, Rome’s representative, 
had declared no cause, but he would 
send this innocent man to Herod and 
be done with the matter. 

Pilate was wise enough in statecraft 
to know that compromise never settled 
any difficulty; it simply put off to a 
later date the solution of a problem, 
and usually the delay brought added 
complications that made the question 
more acute. But he was thinking just of 
the moment and his own personal side 
of the case, giving scant consideration 


.to justice, honor, and the person of the 


accused. That his first subterfuge was in 
vain the Procurator learned, to his dis- 
gust, when Herod sent the prisoner back 
to him, the case still undecided. 


The sight of a Roman guard with a 
prisoner under arrest, marching through 
the streets of Jerusalem would naturally 
cause comment. But when it was learned 
that the prisoner was Jesus the Christ 
on trial for His life there were those 
who could not believe the evidence of 
their own eyes. Hence it was that when 
the Prisoner, His guards, and the San- 
hedrists returned to the fortress Antonia 
from Herod’s palace, the courtyard of 
Pilate’s residence was literally mobbed 
with one solid mass of spectators anx- 
ious to learn the outcome of the whole 
strange happening. Curious whisperings 
took place among the onlookers; rumors, 
half-trusts, wildest fancies as the story 
of the arrest, the sentence of the San- 
hedrin, the Procurator’s refusal to ratify 
the findings of the high priests were re- 
told and embellished according to the 
mind of the speaker. Even the Roman 
soldiers were at a loss to know what all 
this fuss and bother about one Jew could 
possibly mean, the orders and counter- 
orders they had received. It certainly 
appeared as though the Procurator could 
not make up his mind. 

Pilate again makes his appearance on 
the balcony, and when silence is ob- 
tained he gives a brief but clear syn- 
opsis of the case: “You have presented 
unto me this man, as one that per- 
verteth the people; and behold I, having 
examined him before you, find no cause 
in this man, in those things wherein 





REMEMBER, MAN ... 


> Someone in England has resur- 
rected this gem from a medieval 
sermon: 

“God did not create a golden 
Adam from whom the nobles are 
descended, nor a silver Adam from 
whom have come the rich, and an- 
other, a clay Adam from which are 
the poor; but all, nobles, rich, and 
poor, have one common father, 
made out of the dust of the earth.” 

“By the Way”—CATHOLIC NEWS 





you accuse him.” And then with con- 
summate inconsistency the governor 
adds, “I will chastise him, therefore, and 
release him.” If there be no cause, why 
any chastisement? Why not the release 
of a just man with honor vindicated, 
and the unjust machinations of His 
enemies exposed? Will this compromise 
of Pilate with justice, his second in the 
course of the proceedings, be any more 
successful than the first? Will the spilling 
of blood satisfy implacable foes who are 
set on a death sentence? Unfortunately, 
we know that as an expedient it was 
doomed to failure. Pilate should have 
known the fact without trying the ex- 
pedient. 

Another possibility of freeing the pris- 
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oner comes to the mind of the governor. 
He recalls the custom that Rome had 
permitted the people to retain at the 
time of her conquest of the Jewish na- 
tion. By virtue of an ancient practice 
exercised at the feast of the Passover, 
the release of a criminal from jail could 
be obtained simply by asking for his 
liberation. Pilate would honor the tra- 
dition again this. year but limit the 
choice of prisoners. He knew that at 
the time a certain Barabbas was in 
the Roman jail awaiting execution for 
sedition, robbery, and murder. 

The Procurator made this proposal to 
the people, when he had reminded them 
of the custom and the power that was 
theirs to secure a pardon, “Whom will 
you that I release to you, Barabbas or 
Jesus that is called Christ?” It was at 
this moment that a servant approached 
Pilate and handed him a written mes- 
sage. The Lady Procula, his wife, 
had thus warned her husband; St. Mat- 
thew giving us the contents of her note. 
“Have thou nothing to do with that 
just man; for I have suffered many 
things this day in a dream because of 
him.” Unfortunately, these words were 
powerless to strengthen the will of the 
Procurator. They, indeed, disturbed him, 
made him more anxious to secure the 
freedom of an innocent Man, but more 
than the words of his good wife was 
needed in this crisis. Pilate the judge 
was becoming Pilate the prisoner’s ad- 
vocate. The Sanhedrin was winning. 

Meanwhile, as St. Matthew narrates, 
“The chief priests and ancients per- 
suaded the people that they should ask 
for Barabbas, and make Jesus away.” 
And thus it was when asked the people’s 
decision it was given with much shout- 
ing, “Release unto us Barabbas.” Then 
the judge asks them, “What shall I do 
with Jesus who is called Christ?” The 
answer came back instantly, “Let him be 
crucified.” The governor then said to 
them, “Why, what evil hath he done?” 
Again came the instant response, “Let 
him be crucified.” And St. Luke adds, 
“And their voices prevailed.” 

A travesty of judicial procedure, in- 
deed. A violation of legal standards and 
practice, when justice is entrusted to a 
frenzied mob. And at this point a final 
gesture of a weakling, “Pilate seeing 
that he prevailed nothing, but that 
rather a tumult was made, taking water 
washed his hands before the people. 
saying: ‘I am innocent of the blood of 
this just man: look you to it.’ And the 
whole people answering, said: ‘His blood 
be upon us and upon our children.’ ” 

Water did not cleanse Pilate’s soul, 
nor did his words of protestation free 
him from guilt. They brand him with a 
deeper dishonor and reveal the moral 
cowardice that contributed so directly 
to the crucifixion of Jesus Christ. 











= FARMER 


Will government aid 


By LESTER VELIE 
W H AT will it cost to live after the 


the Nazis are crushed, will 
prices skyrocket as they did after World 


When 


War I? Or will they collapse as war 
factories shut down and surpluses pile 


[hese are anxious questions, and they 
beget still other questions. The farmer 


looks upon his great bumper crops, 


measures them against the shrinking 
needs of the postwar period, and worries 
about deflation and government aid to 
bolster his hard-won wartime prosperity. 
The worker wonders uneasily whether 
his 1 s will be cut after the war, and 
his employer wonders whether he'll be 
permitted to charge the price he needs 
to pay current wages and make a living. 


Che answers to these questions depend 
on two things. First, and most important, 
do we face a boom or a bust after the 
ond, how effective a job can 
the O of Price Administration do in 
establishing and policing prices after 

It y surprise the reader to discover 
that there will be an OPA after the 
war, and that it will continue’ its job 
of controlling prices. But in answering 
the question as to whether we face a 
a depression after the war, we 






continue his * 


photos 


oartime prosperity? 


can also readily see why we shall con- 
tinue to have an OPA even after the 
fighting in Europe stops. 

When Germany is crushed, there will 
of course be a substantial shutting down 
of war production. Preparations have al- 
ready been made by the War Production 
Board and the Armed Services to send 
telegrams to specified war factories, halt- 
ing war work as soon as peace comes to 
Europe. However, and this is extremely 
important to remember—the war will 
not be over when the Nazis are crushed. 
There will still be the Pacific war. Con- 
sequently, only 40 per cent of war pro- 
duction will be curtailed with Germany’s 
defeat. The Government will continue 
to spend fully $60,000,000,000 yearly on 
the war with Japan. When you consider 
that this is some twelve times the amount 
the Government spent yearly to produce 
jobs under WPA, you will appreciate its 
impact on our economy. 

In addition to the billions the Gov- 
ernment will continue to spend on the 
war in the Pacific, there will be the 
billions our citizens will want to spend 
on the automobile, the refrigerator, and 
the other products they could not buy 
during the war. There are some 100 
billions in wartime savings waiting to be 
spent on deferred demands. Business 
corporations also have deferred demands 
and will spend large sums to do the new 
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BUSINESS MAN 


Can he pay a living wage and still stay in business? 


Boom or Slump 


building and the repairing they could 
not do during the war. Then there are 
the deferred public works programs of 
the cities and states—the roads, the 
school and park projects that had to be 
put off. Mayor LaGuardia of New York 
City, for example, has indicated that 
New York is ready to spend $400,000,000 
if the Federal Government will finance 
half of the project. 

Added up, the government spending 
on the war, the individual and corporate 
spending on deferred needs, will spell a 
demand for goods and services well be- 
yond the capacity of our factories to 
supply. Except for the initial month or 
so after Germany’s defeat, when plants 
are changing over to civilian -produc- 
tion, we shall continue to have the same 
sort of wartime prosperity and demand 
for goods that we had prior to Germany's 
overthrow. This means that we shall 
continue to have the same pressure for 
high prices, and with the possible ex- 
ception of food which will soon be 
abundant, the same danger of shortages. 

We have answered here thé question 
whether we shall have a boom or col- 
lapse after Germany’s defeat. Since we 
face continuing prosperity and shall con- 
tinue to live, during the Japanese war, 
amid explosive inflationary forces, our 
postwar concern will be with possible 
further price rises, not with a deflation- 
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CONSUMER 


Will food prices mount when rationing controls are off? 


After the War? 


ary collapse. That is why Congress ex- 
tended the life of the OPA to June 30, 
1945, and that is why price control 
shall be with us after the war in Europe 
is ended and, quite possibly, for some 
months after the Japanese war is ended 
as well. 

The price situation after this war, 
then, should provide a marked contrast 
to our experience with prices after the 
lat war. A few months after the end 
of World War I, prices started to climb 
and soared right through the roof. The 
reason was. quite simple. When the Ar- 
mistice celebration began, every official 
who had anything to do with war con- 
trols simply put on his hat and went 
home. Within five. days all government 
agencies having to do with the war were 
closed out. Our country was left to make 
the transition from distorted wartime 
conditions to peace as best it could with 
no plan or direction. 

This time, regardless of the outcome 
of the Presidential election, the return 
to peace will have both plan and direc- 
tion. Prices will continue to be closely 
controlled. The possibility that we shall 
again be paying 32 cents a pound for 
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yow TO SHOP WIT! 


Will wage 


sugar as we did after the last war, is 
remote. 

But the job of the OPA during the 
coming reconversion months will not be 
only to hold prices in line. That is 
what the OPA did during the war and 
did quite effectively—so effectively, in 
fact, that living costs rose only 40 per 
cent of the distance they advanced in 
the last war. 

After the European war, the OPA 
must not only continue to hold the line, 
but it most also set new prices. It must 
determine what the automobile producer 
can charge for the car he will soon 
produce, what the radio manufacturer 
will charge for the new postwar radio, 
what a thousand and one other pro- 
ducers can charge for the things they 
make when they are permitted to make 
civilian goods again. 

As the reader knows, no cars or re- 
frigerators or similar goods have been 
made since a little after Pearl Harbor. 
Since that time several important things 


have happened. First, a general price 


ceiling was imposed on all goods early 
in 1942. Second, the cost of manufactur- 
ing things has risen steadily as wages 


Will there be a boom or a slump after the war? An out- 


standing economist answers this question of vital interest 
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and the cost of raw materials advanced. 

In many instances, then, the most 
important question which faces a man- 
ufacturer getting ready to make peace- 
time goods again is not manpower, or 
raw materials, or machines. It is the 
question, what price can I charge for 
my goods? He cannot charge the price, 
in some instances, that he charged back 
in 1942 when his costs were lower. He 
needs a new price, and it is the OPA 
that sets the new. price. 

In setting these new prices the OPA 
will have a grave responsibility. For on 
its prices may depend whether the manu- 
facturer can make a living and stay in 
business, whether wages after the war 
can be maintained at their high wartime 
levels, and whether you and I are en- 
couraged to buy because we believe the 
price is right. Of course, if enough peo- 
ple are induced to buy, manufacturers 
will hasten to produce more goods, and 
as a result jobs will be created and main- 
tained. 

The OPA has therefore adopted sev- 
eral basic principles. First, it will permit 
the producer to charge a price that will 
cover the rise in costs during the war 
and allow for a reasonable profit. The 
OPA is determined to give the manu- 
facturer the price he needs to maintain 
existing wages. It does not want the em- 
ployer to cut corners in order to meet 
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a price set by OPA. It does not want 
the employer to lower his workers’ wages 
or to haggle with suppliers for lower 
prices. If manufacturers were forced to 
do these things it might start a cycle of 
price cutting and deflation which could 
only end in depression and unemploy- 
ment. 

If labor costs have gone up 10 per 
cent and if materials costs have gone up 
20 per cent, the OPA will permit the 
manufacturer to charge a price which is 
high enough to cover these increases. 

Since wages and materials costs have 
gone up in some industries, does this 
mean that we shall have to pay higher 
prices for the new car and for the new 
refrigerator and new radio? 

The OPA will investigate each indus- 
try individually. What will it find in the 
case of automobiles? It will find that 
wage rates have advanced less than 5 
per cent during the war. (We are not 
dealing here with weekly wages which 
were swollen by overtime. We are deal- 
ing with the rate of pay a worker gets 
per hour, and such wages advanced only 
moderately in the automobile industry.) 
Materials used by car-makers advanced 
even less. Steel did not advance one 
penny in price—an indication, by the 
way, of the price control job your Gov- 
ernment did during the war. In World 
War I steel prices rose 700 per cent, 
1dding millions to the cost of the war. 
\luminum did not advance in this war, 
ind the price of magnesium actually 
declined. The raw materials from which 
cars are produced, then, advanced little. 

Furthermore, under pressure of pro- 
ducing speedily for war, the automobile 
industry learned a lot of production 
shortcuts, developed new time- and labor- 
saving machinery. It is because of these 
economies, and because labor and ma- 
terials costs have advanced little in the 
1utomobile industry that Chester Bowles, 
the OPA administrator, has declared he 
would be surprised if the postwar car 
were to cost more than the prewar model. 
Certainly it will not cost 25 per cent or 
35 per cent more, as widespread gossip 
has had it. 

Che prices which OPA has to set after 
the European war are prices for products 
whose manufacture had to be suspended 
during the war. The price of food, for 
example, will continue at the same level 
that prevailed during the war. As a mat- 
ter of fact, food prices may very well 
decline, for the end of the European 
war will see our military need for foods 
cut in half. Even after we meet Euro- 
pean relief needs, we shall consume sub- 
stantially less than our farmers are likely 
to produce next year. Already there is 


alarm in Washington concerning over- 


production of food, and there is talk of 
supporting farm prices through govern- 
ment subsidies. All indications point to 


a decline in food prices after the Luro- 
pean war. 

The price of clothes and many other 
civilian items whose production was not 
interrupted during the war will remain 
where they are now. It is only the new 
refrigerator, perhaps the new radio, the 
metal baby carriage that will cost some- 
what more than they did early in 1942 
when the price ceilings were clamped 
down. But even in the case of these 
products, the OPA has declared its goal 
to be to keep prices at the prewar level. 

It can be said, in summary then, that 
prices are not likely to get out of hand 
after this war as they did after the last 
war. For one thing, the wartime ma- 
chinery of price control will continue 
after the European war is over and prob- 
ably for some months after the Japanese 
war as well. It should be pointed out 
that while prices will not rise, neither 
will they crash through the floor after 
the European war. Big government ex- 
penditures for the war will prevent it. 





> A GENTLEMAN: a man who can 
play a saxophone but doesn’t. 
—HOME TOPICS 





If conditions are such that price con- 
trol is necessary to prevent prices gen- 
erally from sailing through the roof, 
some rationing may be needed after the 
war. For the scarcity that makes price 
control necessary often requires ration- 
ing as well. The two go hand in hand. 
What about rationing after the Euro- 
pean war then? How soon will controls 
be relaxed on gasoline, on fuel oil, on 
shoes, on foods? 

We have already seen that food is 
likely to be plentiful with Germany's 
defeat. Consequently the rationing of 
meat and the remaining rationing of 
fruits and vegetables is likely to be 
dropped within thirty days after we 
celebrate the victory. Butter rationing is 
likely to go too, despite the probable 
continuing scarcity, because public pres- 
sure for eliminating all food rationing 
will probably make it politically de- 
sirable to dispense with it. 

After Germany's collapse, the gaso- 
line supply situation will improve in 
the area east of the Rocky Mountains. 
The eastern states were particularly hard 
hit on gasoline during the war, because 
it was from the eastern ports that gaso- 
line left for the European war fronts. 
Because railroad facilities could not haul 
all the gasoline we needed for the war 
and for civilians as well, the civilian had 
to be rationed. With the end of the 
war in Europe, the situation in the East 
will improve to such an extent that 
gasoline rationing may be dropped by 
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the time the spring rolls around again, 

However, the pressure that is lifted 
from the East will be shifted to th 
West, to the area west of the Rockie, 
for it is from there that gasoline and 
other war supplies will be funneled fo 
the final phase of the war on Japan, 
and rationing to civilians will have to 
be continued in that area. 

The situation in fuel oil will largely 
be the same as in gasoline. By the time 
the next heating season comes around, 
fuel oil rationing is likely to be over in 
the East but continued west of the 
Rockies. 

Passenger car tires may be available 
in unlimited and unrationed quantities 
by next spring, and so may automobiles, 
so that drivers can again sally forth of 
a Sunday without having to count cov. 
pons or calculate the cost to a rapidly 
fading tire. The duration of automobile 
rationing will depend, of course, on the 
speed with which car makers can get 
back into production. If automobile 
makers tell the OPA that they can pro 
duce a substantial number of cars with- 
in six to eight months after Germany's 
defeat, then all car rationing controls 
will be dropped at once. If not, some 
priority system may be established to 
permit preferred groups like physicians, 
salesmen, and tradespeople to have first 
call. 

Shoes may provide the one great ex- 
ception to rationing trends. Leather 
supplies are extremely short, and it is 
quite possible that shoe rationing may 
continue for at least six months after 
the war in Europe. 

To sum up the rationing situation, 
then, here are the developments you 
can expect. 

Gasoline and fuel oil rationing pro- 
grams should be eliminated throughout 
all of the country except the Far West. 

Food rationing should wither away 


swiftly after the end of the European 


war and be discontinued altogether 
within thirty to ninety days after victory. 

Automobiles should be available with- 
out rationing, unless the automobile 
manufacturers’ return to civilian pro 
duction is much slower than is now 
expected. 

The controls we have known during 
war are on their way out as far as being 
able to buy things is concerned. How- 
ever, wartime controls will remain on 
prices. 

Since price control is here to stay 
until the end of the Japanese war at 
least, we are likely to escape the runa 
way prices that followed the last wat. 
And since, in prices as in everything 
else, what goes up must come down, the 
prevention of runaway prices after the 
war will also lessen the chances for a 
severe price decline and depression after 
all of this global war is won. 
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Courtesy of the Heart 


SOMETIMES I wonder if there is in the world a lovelier 
or more desirable quality than that of courtesy—not the mere 
social courtesy which is a fine thing, too, but which is some- 
thing that can be taught easily, and which sometimes is un- 
fortunately only facile manners covering cowardice or evil— 
but the courtesy of the heart, which is a very different thing. 
It can be taught too, of course, but the teaching is usually 
by example. The courtesy of a mother or a teacher will react 
on a child and make that child unconsciously courteous—that 
is polite, thoughtful of others, and especially thoughtful of 
the opinions and the rights of others. 

Only the small-minded, the discourteous laugh at the opin- 
ions of other people. It is on record that our great teachers 
of the Church listened to the theories of others, and agreed 
as far as it was possible before they went on to show errors 
in their opponents’ theories. Nothing is so disarming as 
politeness. 

I have heard a mother listening patiently when her small 
son spoke about things that were very important to him and 
listen as if she really wanted to hear what he had to say. I 
have heard another mother push aside with impatient words 
the child coming to her with some project of great importance 
to his four-year-old mind. Which of those children will have 
this courtesy of the heart as an asset when he grows older? 
And it is an asset of worth not only to him, but to a world 
which is greatly in need of it. 

Excerpts from the New Testament show that this courtesy 
was one of the chief earthly attributes of Our Lord. It was 
courtesy—and here I use that word in its deepest sense—that 
was responsible for some of His loveliest miracles. They were 
acts of loving-kindness so often—the raising from the dead 
of a little girl, of a young man whose sisters grieved for him, 
a feast prepared for a hungry crowd who came to hear Him 
speak, wine for a wedding feast, sight given a blind beggar. 
Not one of these was an important act so far as the kind of 
people for whom He had done the act were concerned. He 
lived His earthly life for people, all the days of it, and even 
at its end He performed acts of courtesy: He asked his best- 
loved disciple to care for His mother, and He promised the 
thief beside Him that Paradise would be his. Our Lord is an 
example in many things—in heroism, in steadfastness—but He 
is also a perfect example to follow in the exercise of courtesy. 


Literate Discourtesy 


TWO OPPOSING instances brought this subject to my 
mind this week. One was a bit of doggerel, published in the 
very literate Saturday Review of Literature, and titled “To 
Hell with Trees.”” The handsome little trifle comes from the 
pen of Jan Struther, better known as Mrs. Miniver, an En- 
glishwoman who has been the guest of our country during 
the years of blitz and robot-bombing in her own land. She 
has been safe and sheltered here and so have her children; 
she has made a lot of money here, and is much to the fore 
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for her wit and smartness, of which the Review seems to 
think this a fair sample, as perhaps it is. 

This seems to me an example of utter lack of courtesy. 
First, a lack of it to a soldier dead in another war, whose 
verse breathed love of God and courtesy to man in every- 
thing -he wrote. Of course, I know very well that the poem 
called “Trees,” which is the one by which most people re- 
member Joyce Kilmer, has been recited ad nauseam by young- 
sters and oldsters and in dripping-sweet renderings over the 
radio. But the poem itself remains a song of the love of God 
as shown in the beauty of a tree and an admission of the 
smallness of man—‘‘fools like me”—who can’t make a tree 
though they can make poems. But Mrs. Struther seems to 
think the greater fool is the one who can produce a tree, if I 
follow correctly her lines. She is thus rude to Kilmer, to the 
country which produced him, to the cause for which he met 
his death, and incidentally to God. Perhaps for her to be 
rude to God does not greatly matter to Him. But it seems to 
me it ought to matter to Jan Struther. 


On the Positive Side . 


ON THE POSITIVE SIDE of courtesy I should like to 
mention as an example a column conducted by Mary Wirries 
in the dve Maria, and called the “Weekly Postscript.” It is 
full of unimportant people, from a news viewpoint. Its 
editor writes simply and is utterly unaware of the courtesy 
of the heart which fills her pages—at least I am sure she would 
not call it by such an important name. She records merely 
the stories of her children and their friends and the people 
of the southwestern city where they live. She tells simple 
stories about human beings with a breathless sort of interest 
in what happens to them that makes the reader interested too. 

The family runs a restaurant called the Pantry, and you 
would never think from her tales that it is a hard job, for 
she thinks of it all in terms of people. There is Old Pat who 
used to come in with a blackened can to get hot coffee, and 
whom the welfare folks sent to a Home; he was so unhappy 
there that his friends got him out again. He died recently 
and they are having Masses said for him. Then there was the 
day the Indian school opened and the Pantry sold out every bit 
of food and they had to run for more in the neighborhood. And 
the only troubled thought of the folks who run the Pantry 
was that wasn’t it lucky they hadn’t closed the place that 
day to paint it as thev had intended to? 

There are often tales of the young people they have 
adopted or who have adopted them, such as the one about 
the young Italian soldier from Manhattan who hadn’t been 
heard of for several years until he telephoned breathlessly, 
“Just going through—two years in Africa and Sicily—no, not 
a scratch.” They are still lighting candles for him. 

These pages are like a serial on the radio—much better, of 
course, for they are real. This weekly column is a fine example 
of the quality of which I spoke at the beginning of this 
column—the lovely and necessary courtesy of the heart— 
necessary for the individual soul and for the world’s soul. 
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Catholic Aid 


In China's Hesistance 


By CASPAR CAULFIELD, C.P. 


Sr. Alma Maria has attended to 200 patients daily for five years at Yiianling 


. HE yearly return of the seventh day 
of the seventh month brings vividly 
to me a memory of four ‘Double Sev- 
enths” ago. (Double Seventh is the an- 
of the Marco Polo bridge 
incident, and the beginning of the Sino- 
Japanese war.) On that day a Catholic 
Sister gave her life for China. The story 
is worth retelling. : 
Mary Catherine, Sister of 
Charity at the Lord of Heaven Hospital 
in Yuianling, Hunan, was recently re- 
covered from typhus, a disease brought 
to her hospital by ill soldiers. Sister was 
back on duty much earlier than was 
wise, but the thought of the .many 
wounded in air raids, and the soldiers 
in the wards, compelled her to forego 
her rest. Two days before the holiday 
Sister called me to take a picture of a 


niversary 


SISte! 








young soldier who had just received bap- 
tism, and whom she was preparing for 
death. I framed in my camera a view 
of a soldier of China looking gratefully 
at a Catholic nun, and clicked the 
shutter. And I never thought that Sister 
would be dead before the soldier boy. 
The Japanese were grimly determined 
that China would not celebrate the na- 
tional holiday that year. Air raid after 
air raid was hurled across Yiianling at 
Chungking. Sister Mary Catherine spent 
several of the hottest hours of the day 
on the bare hills outside the city, then 
returned to care for the soldiers exhaust- 
ed from running to safety while sick. 
That evening the alarm sounded again. 
Sister took refuge across the river. At 
eleven a sampan was heard returning, 
and a shout through the darkness for a 
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priest. Sister Mary Catherine, weak from 
her recent illness, exhausted from long 
hours in the sun and devotion to duty, 
was dying. Within two hours she had 
passed to her eternal reward. 

Self-sacrifice of the same high quality 
as that shown by Sister Mary Catherine 
has been evidenced by every one of the 
16,241 priests, Sisters, and lay brothers 
at work in China. To one hundred per 
cent of its ability the Catholic Church 
has lent assistance to China’s resistance 
by using every extra ounce of effort, 
every last dollar at its command, to help 
a brave nation meet and deal with the 
desperate problems of enemy invasion. 

France was defeated because at the 
crucial moment of her resistance to the 
Nazi invaders a million people fled her 
key cities and fell upon such hardships 
in the country districts that the army 
surrendered rather than prolong the 
suffering of the nation. When the bay- 
onets of the Japanese swept down from 
Manchuria to Peiping, to Shanghai, to 
Hankow, a population numbering many 
more times than a million receded from 
that cataclysm like a tidal wave inundat- 
ing the interior. China did not crack 
under her tremendous refugee problem. 
Credit for such stamina in the hour of 
crisis must go first of all to the will of 
the people to endure, then to the agen- 
cies of the Government and Church and 
relief organizations who helped them. 
A fair appraisal of the factors involved 
will show that not least among those who 
helped was the Catholic Church. 

The Catholi¢ Church controls and di- 
rects missions and mission stations in 
33,354 localities of China. Catholic mis- 
sionaries employ or receive free service 
from a trusted lay staff of 100,000 
mission helpers, catechists, teachers, 
nurses, and doctors. This entire organi- 
zation was ordered immediately by the 
bishops of the Catholic Church in 
China, to. co-operate with the Chinese 
Government in the national emergency. 
Priests and Sisters gave on-the-spot .as- 
sistance to the refugees on every road 
and river, in the tiniest hamlets and the 
greatest cities. The frightened, penni- 
less, ofttimes sick and wounded travel- 
ers quickly learned that they had one 
friend who was everywhere in China — 
the missionary of the Catholic Church. 

At first the buildings in the mission 
compounds were thrown open to the 
dust-covered, weary people who filed 
along the roads, but soon because of 
the numbers, these accommodations 
proved inadequate. Rude camps were 
then cohstructed, fenced round with 
bamboo, -and offering the limited hos- 
pitality of long, tile-covered sheds filled 
with double-decker beds. A long row of 
brick stoves permitted each family to 
prepare the daily rice dole given by the 
Catholic Fathers. Firewood, an expen- 
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sive item in China, was free. Cooking 
utensils and dishes were supplied by the 
mission. Life in these camps was any- 
thing but romantic. Only a courageous 
people inured to suffering could have 
borne patiently the close proximity of 
so many families, the trial of never be- 
ing a dollar ahead. 

After the refugees reached inland 
China there followed an acute period of 
readjustment to their new economic 
surroundings. The refugee camps were 
converted from hostels for transients 
into residences for the desperate poor 
who were trying to find employment or 
raise capital for small business. The 
Catholic Church kept its bamboo shel- 
ters open until all these artisans and 
tradesmen, children, mothers, and _fa- 
thers had found their own little home 
and fitted themselves into the new 
scheme of things. At one time in 1939 it 
was known that 454,000 refugees were 
living in Catholic camps. The financial 
outlay involved in this boundless 
charity is an incalculable sum. Suffice it 
to say that every dollar of an annual 
budget of approximately six and one 
half million dollars American currency, 
not used for the food and clothing of 
the missionaries, was devoted by the 
Church to the assistance of the Chinese 
people. The 12,254 Catholic Sisters and 
lay brothers, with their four years of 
special training after high school, could 
in other walks of life command salaries 
of at least $2,000 a year. The 3,987 
Catholic priests, with the equivalent of 
iu university education, could command 
yearly salaries of at least $5,000. Mis- 
sionaries are not accustomed thus to 
evaluate their services, yet it is wise to 
do so at times lest lack of statement lead 
to underestimation of their worth to 
China’s war effort. The highly compe- 
tent personnel of the Catholic missions 
in their capacities as directors of 7,628 
schools, 432 orphanages, 266 hospitals, 
and 744 dispensaries are contributing to 
the welfare of the Chinese people 


Chinese of every class of society took refuge in camps such as these. Compared to their ruined homes they were heaven 


human talent worth at least $34,000,000 
a year. Without exaggeration, the funds 
and labor expended by the Catholic 
Church in China through seven years 
of war reach in American currency the 
sum of one quarter billion dollars. 

The sudden, savage thrusts of Japanese 
columns into the rice districts which 
have characterized the war for the past 
four years, often brought Catholic mis- 
sionaries to a decision which endangered 
their lives. Adults could flee, but the 
children in the orphanages, who was to 
care for them? Bishop Gerard Hererro, 
O.E.S.A., of Changteh, lacking funds to 
move his girls’ orphanage, chose to re- 
main with his charges to protect them. 
When the Japanese broke into the build- 
ing the good Bishop barred the way. 
His reward was to be beaten by the flat 
of an officer’s sword to blood. Neverthe- 
less the Bishop’s courage won the day. 
The soldiers, unwilling to bring upon 
themselves the opprobrium of having 
killed a bishop, wrecked his home, stole 
his pectoral cross and ring and withdrew. 
Father Verdini of Yukiang, Kiangsi, 
acted similarly. When his colleagues re- 
turned they found his whitened bones. 

Another by-problem of the war was 
the prevalence of undernourishment and 
disease. A vast population transplanted 
into a new area, long columns of blue- 
clad wounded returning from the battle 
fronts, the numberless civilian casualties 
in daily air raids,—these factors produced 
a situation which cried out for medical 
relief. Bishops bent their every endeavor 
to open hospitals and _ dispensaries. 
Friends in thirty countries were im- 
portuned for gifts to defray the cost of 
enormously expensive medicines and 
technical equipment. Skilled Sister 
teachers gave young Chinese women the 
necessary training to become registered 
nurses. Doctors, at high salaries, were 
brought to the inaccessible places of the 
interior where the refugees congregated 
and the soldiers convalesced. Viewed 
from the importance alone of bringing 





Western methods of hospitalization to 
districts that had never known before 
aught but the quackery of herb doctors, _ 
this accomplishment of the Church de- 
serves highest credit. As always it was 
an expensive venture. Before the war the 
Church possessed 266 hospitals and 
asylums for the infirm in China. Many of 
these were destroyed, but new installa- 
tions replaced them in the far interior. 
The records of the International Relief 
Committee for China in 1942 show that 
the operating costs of but eleven of these 
institutions came to $5,249,000 national 
currency for the year. 

The number of sick and wounded who 
received first-aid treatment in Catholic 
dispensaries runs into millions. Sister 
Alma Maria at Yiianling has treated an 
average number of 200 patients a day 
for five years. Of the patients whom she 
has bandaged, 70,000 have been Chinese 
soldiers, a number comparable to four 
divisions. Ten million patients a year 
are given treatment in Catholic mission 
dispensaries. A fraction of the tens of 
thousands of pills and miles of bandages 
comes from generous relief agencies in 
China, but this help never exceeds one 
fifth of the total cost. 

Sharing conditions of long-drawn-out 
hardship with their friends the Chinese, 
deprived now of the little residences 
and churches that were bombed to ex- 
tinction and that were their consolation, 
Catholic missionaries—bishops, priests, 
Sisters, and Brothers—expect no reward. 
Yet they are confident that a reward 
shall be given them. Chinese are a people 
renowned for their gratitude. So long as 
the people of China live, and their chil- 
dren and children’s children, it will be 
told among them how the Catholic 
Church helped China during the war. 
A grateful Government and a grateful 
people will assist the Church to carry out 
her heaven-appointed mission to save 
souls, to teach and instruct the young, 
and bring China to the fulness of Chris- 
tian religion. 








URE, they're real live boys. And not 
Santike boys the world over. No dead- 
pan, poker-faced Orientals these. Full of 
fun and laughter and mischief whether 
at work or play and quick to sense the 
humor in any predicament. Nowhere 
have I witnessed more ready and con- 
tagious smiles, never more hearty and 
unforced laughter than that of the happy 
family of boys at Our Lady’s Orphanage. 
They are neither too good nor too bad 
—just boys, with all the good qualities 
and all the faults and failings of boys. 








Kids in arms, and a bunny in clover 
—happy days at the boys’ Orphanage 


They enter into the spirit of their 
games and sports with as much enthusi- 
asm as do American boys. And how they 
love to play basketball, volleyball, soc- 
cer, and softball. Out of doors and in all 
seasons—only the heavy rains will pre- 
vent them. But.often they cannot wait 
until the court is thoroughly dry. They 
hasten the process by carting sawdust 
from the carpenter shop and spreading 





Just Hoys 


By HAROLD TRAVERS, C.P. 


it over the wet spots. Even in tne dusk 
of the evening you will find them shoot- 
ing baskets, or in the moonlight con- 
tinuing on with a regular game. They 
play hard till bedtime and then their 
tired young bodies hanker for a good 
rest and a sound night’s sleep. Keep 
them playing hard at some sport or 
game in order to induce this desire for 
sound sleep, has ever been my slogan. 
We abhor “the sitting-around or away- 
from-the-rest-of-the-gang” type of boy. 
Those who are physically unable to take 
part do the heavy Jooking on in the 
open, or they stay in the infirmary. 

The pictures I brought home with me 
portray smiling, happy, healthy boys. I 
did not take snapshots of the sick—the 
occupants of our infirmary, nor of the 
tubercular and otherwise emaciated lads. 
Yet how keenly conscious I am of the 
story behind each one of those smiling 
boys—they were not always as the pic- 
tures now portray them. 

Remember, these are boys, and boys 
are not easily parted with. Particularly 
is this true of China, where the continua- 
tion of the family has always been felt 
to be of primary importance. These boys, 
then, who are brought to us are in most 
cases children of deceased parents who 
either have no living relatives, or whose 
relatives are too poor to support them. 
Oftentimes only one parent, usually the 
father, has died; and the mother, pov- 
erty-stricken, cannot see her way toward 
supporting the child. In most cases there 
are more children, perhaps girls; by giv- 
ing up one, her boy, she can feel that he 
will be fed and clothed and cared for. 
No longer will she be harassed by the 
dread fear of her son starving to death. 

These boys, whether presented by the 
city officials who see the inevitable out- 
come of such homeless lads, or by rela- 
tives, are usually already victims of mal- 
nutrition. The hardships of poverty, 
starvation, and illness have so ravaged 
their little bodies that the Director some- 
times wonders if he can pull them 
through to good health again. At any 
rate, here is another soul, and he can 
save it for heaven. 

And so they come to us, some victims 
of tuberculosis; others just skin and 
bones, not a few pasty-colored, with 
puffed-up faces and swollen limbs. Sores 
and ulcers often cover their bodies, caus- 
ing them intolerable agony. And there 
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are others with head sores, a scalp dis- 
ease which requires long treatment to 
eradicate. Trachoma, too, is prevalent, 
and as a result many of the boys have 
poor eyesight—some of them on the very 
edge of blindness. Excepting for the eye 
condition, which can be arrested, the Di- 
rector sees the necessity in each of these 
cases for regular, nourishing meals, and 
kind, careful, patient treatment over a 
long period. 

The results have been worth all the 
effort expanded. Boys who seemingly 
were headed toward an early grave have 
responded so quickly and amazingly to 
treatment as to cause not only myself, 
but others, to wonder if God and His 
Holy Mother were not also particularly 
interested. This I do know, that of the 
many who apparently were on the very 
verge of death and to whom I had 
brought all the comfort and consolation 
of the Sacraments, only a Very few, and 
these in every case tubercular, passed 
away. 

They've had cholera, dysentery, ma- 
laria, and measles—they’ve been victims 
of malnutrition, beri-beri, jaundice, and 
anemia—and while many similar cases 
from the houses on the street were car- 
ried out daily to their graves, our lads 
seemed to thrive and very nicely pull 
through to good health. 

There are seldom fewer than six boys 
in the infirmary. These are the sick who 
are off the regular daily schedule for the 
boys. They are free to sleep or rest when 
they wish. Some are bed-ridden, at times 
we have had as many as eighteen. A boy, 
trained at our hospital, is in charge. If 
the number of sick increases to beyond 
the usual five or six, other helpers are 
supplied to watch the sick and to render 
every assistance. 

Not infrequently, in order to keep 
closer observation or to administer dras- 
tic treatment, the Director has had these 
lads moved into his own house, and 
there with specially selected boys keep- 
ing twenty-four-hour watch, the patient 
is given food prepared by the priest’s 
own cook. And though many of the boys 
have died in their own infirmary, not a 
few have passed away in the priest’s 
house. 

This long-drawn-out war has hit us 
hard. The extremely high cost of meat 
and fresh vegetables so necessary for the 
building up of these weak, undernour- 
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shed, growing boys, has caused us no 
end of consternation. The awful infla- 
tion, coupled with a chronic lack of 
funds, has forced us to keep close tabs 
on the improvement in the health of 
each sick boy and to take him off the 
special food list so others can have a 
chance—even though he should perhaps 
have continued to receive the meat and 
extra vegetables and soya bean milk. 

How fortunate I have been for these 
many years to have had a supply of cod 
liver oil on hand. Just before the cap- 
wre of Hankow .by the Japanese, I 
socked up on it. And I kept mum about 
it, using only what I could obtain from 
the Central Mission Hospital as long as 
it could be had. When they could no 
longer supply me, the Orphanage still 
continued merrily on with its own. And 
it was the same with many other neces- 
sary salves and medicines. But though 
we were so fortunate in this respect, we 
ued all medicine with utmost caution, 
and sparingly. Time was, when night 
blindness beset some of our boys, we 
would administer: cod liver oil for three 
days, three times a day, and this afflic- 
tion would disappear. But lest the sup- 
ply be too quickly consumed I quit using 
cod liver oil and substituted a rice- 
polishing lnyaid which did the trick, 
though in a longer time. 





Cive a boy a pup he can love... 


Closely indeed did we watch the 
changes for better or worse in the physi- 
cal condition and appearance of the or- 
phan boys. And how thankful we are to 
the good God that though we did lose 
afew, the majority have responded to 
treatment—some of them from seemingly 
impossible conditions. 

Yes, there is indeed a story behind 
tach picture of these smiling, happy 
boys. It is enough to know whence our 
boys come and the condition most of 
them are in when we receive them. Our 
great happiness rests chiefly in the fact 
that they have attained a carefree, hap- 
py, and healthy existence. 

Paulinus and Irenaeus, brought to the 
Orphanage in the first days of its foun- 
dation as a central orphanage for the 
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boys of our Vicariate, were at one time 
sentenced to be executed with a crowd 
of renegade soldiers. ‘These two lads had 
been picked up by the Communists 
when. they marched through our district 
in 1937 on their long trek to their pres- 
ent location in North China. They be- 
came sick and exhausted and were aban- 
doned. Somehow they made their way 
back to Hunan. Too young, perhaps, to 
know what it was all about, but only in 
an endeavor to obtain food, they joined 
a band of roving soldiers—better known 
as bandits. After a skirmish with the 
regulars in which many on both sides 
were killed or wounded, these boys were 
taken prisoners with many others. They 
were sentenced to death. But the chief 
officer, touched by the youth of these 
two boys, had a plan. He would ask the 
Missionary of the Catholic Church in 
the city to take them. Father Nicholas 
Schneiders, the missionary of Yungshun, 
most willingly agreed to take the lads, 
and later they were brought to Our 
Lady’s Orphanage. When I arrived in 
Paotsing both had been placed as ap- 
prentices in the carpenter shop. 

Paulinus was not to remain long at 
that work, however. On occasions when 
it was necessary to have extra help in 
the priests’ kitchen, he ‘was assigned to 
the job. He did his work so well, paid 
such particular attention to the intrica- 
cies of foreign-style cooking, that at times 
when the cook was absent he held sway 
in the kitchen. And he would produce 
a meal such as would put the expert to 
shame. We found it necessary later to 
install him as the priests’ cook. 

Two years ago he was married to 
Carita, an orphan girl. He is now the 
father of a fine boy. But what a differ- 
ence in Paulinus now! You would never 
know his story if you saw one of his very 
latest pictures. 

His pal Irenaeus’ story is practically 
the same. He waxed strong and fat, and 
finished his apprenticeship as a carpen- 
ter. He married a Catholic (orphan) girl. 
He also is a proud father: Now he holds 
the job of chief carpenter in the central 
mission hospital of Yiianling. 

Su Paul came to us not only starved, 
but also with a pitiful physical handicap. 
Paul had no fingers. Only a stump of a 
thumb remained on each hand. Fortu- 
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nately there was enough of a thumb on 
his right hand to grasp a Chinese writing 
brush. So, fast becoming a fine specimen 
of young manhood, he completed his 
primary school and, notwithstanding his 
handicap, was by far and wide the best 
character writer in the school. I had 
great hopes for Paul. He himself was al- 
ways conscious of his disability and 
thought he'd never be able to support 
himself in later life. After his gradua- 
tion I assigned him to work in the cloth 
shop. I knew that even though he could 
not learn the whole trade he could at 
least master a part of it. All the other 
trades would require constant use of 
one’s fingers. He started in at the lesser 
jobs and with much encouragement 
mastered them. ; 

Now came the supreme test. Could he 
sit at a weaving machine and do all that 
is required of him without any help? 
He couldn't at first. In the beginning we 
stationed a boy at the machine to knot 
the broken threads together. Paul was 
certain he could never do it. But he did. 
It took time and practice. He had to use 
his two thumbs and his teeth—but he 
did it, and it was a moment for great 
rejoicing. Last year Paul graduated from 
the Industrial School and he is now a 
full-fledged clothmaker in Supu. 








. . and you cancel a lot of mischief 


Augustine, the son of a bandit chief, 
was taken by the Magistrate’s soldiers 
who were after his father. The Magis- 
trate, a good friend of the Director, 
cared for the boy in his own home until 
the day of his own marriage. He asked 
me if I would take the boy. I did. Not 
long after, the boy’s father was captured 
and executed. This boy is the only one 
of the clan now living. He is still quite 
young, but a fine schoolboy orphan. And 
he is one of the lads whom the pictures 
portray as “healthy and happy.” 

I'd have to tell too many stories did I 
take each one in turn. Let these few 
suffice, because the majority of them 
would not be happy stories. But we do 
hope God will grant to each of them a 
happy sequel. 












™, EAR Mother in Ireland: 
bD I've never met you, but had to 
rite you this to tell you that I saw your 
n. He looks grand, and I don’t think 
su would find much change in him 
you saw him last. It may be that 
u would notice that his cheeks were 
red as they used to be, nor as 
und. But he still looks as though he 
would be a good man on a football field 


his shoulders straight and wide, his, 


| held high, and the whole six feet 
of him as straight as an Irish oak. His 
jet black and wavy, and when 


JAMES , 


After a few minutes, I 
raised myself up cau- 
tiously in the long 
grass to see if the 
roadside was clear 


he laughs there’s something dancing in 
his dark eyes and echoing through his 
singing voice that makes you think of 
Ireland on a day in June. 

And he is still doing what he left you 
to do—and doing it well. I am sorry I 
have no message from him, but here is 
the way it happened. .. . 

My name is Joe Burke. I am out here 
on the border of China with some 
Americans who are fighting a lonely war 
with a handful of airplanes. Sometimes 
we take supplies into China, sometimes 
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Dear Mother 


Drelame 


we drop bombs on the Japanese. Often 
enough, it’s hard going and we some. 
times run into trouble. 

This was one of the times. 

The first fifteen days of it have noth- 
ing to do with this letter. As a matter 
of fact, there was nothing worth writing 
about in them. I had made a parachute 
landing on the side of a mountain in an 
inaccessible region of Japanese-occupied 
territory. With me was my big, red- 
headed navigator, who had stayed be. 
hind when I ordered the crew to jump 
and only bailed out at the last minute 
when he was sure I was coming too. For 
four monotonous, painful days, we 
nursed our injuries and walked and 
climbed and fell and picked ourselves 
up. Then we found a road but had to 
leave it when it turned out to be an 
enemy supply route. 

We took to the bush again. There 
were ten more days of dreary plodding. 
Twice during these days Red had col- 
lapsed from a combination of pain, ex- 
haustion, and lack of food. His right 
arm, injured in landing, had become in- 
fected, and he could get no sleep. Ban- 
daging had fixed my ankle, buta 
wrenched knee, given no chance to get 
well, was rapidly bringing me to a state 
where I would be of no help either to 
Red or to myself. 

Japanese or no Japanese, we would 
have to make the next village and take 
our chances. This galled us. For we knew 
that a matter of forty or fifty miles more 
would bring us to friendly hands. But 
that meant three days at least, and we 
were beyond the point where we could 
face more mountain climbing, more 
tearing our way through bush. There 
was a possibility we would run_ into 
friends and shelter. We had to take the 
chance. 

About noon on the fifteenth day we 
found ourselves looking down from the 
hillside on a dirt road leading into a 


‘ sizable settlement which the map told 


us was Chung Si. Open fields surrounded 
it on every side except for clumps of 
trees gathered here and there on the 
outskirts of the village. The narrow road, 
bordered by low fences and high grass, 
ran from near where we were standing, 
past the first houses hidden in a grove 
about two miles away. The fields offered 
no protecting cover, the road very little. 
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Our best route lay along the edge of the 
fields where we could drop behind the 
shelter of the fence and the high grass 
if any Japanese soldiers should come. 
Crouched low, we made a run for the 
fence and flung ourselves down beside 


it. Red groaned as his bad arm hit the 


ground. We both lay there fighting for 
breath. After a few minutes I raised my- 
self up cautiously to see if the roadside, 
which the long grass had hidden from 
our view, was clear. One look and I 
dropped back flat on my face. Not six 
fee: away from us, with their backs 
against a large stone and rifles by their 
sides, sat two Japanese soldiers fast 
asleep! 

As I whispered the bad news to Red, 
I could hear one of the Japs move and 
mutter drowsily to the other. I started 
to loosen my revolver. Red grabbed my 
wrist and told me not to be an ass. Be- 
fore I could answer, a sharp command 
broke through our whispering. There 
was a clattering of rifles, a shuffling of 
feet, and we could hear soldiers lining 
up. And there were definitely more than 
two of them. We hugged the ground and 
hugged the fence and tried not to 
breathe. 

Would any one of them look over this 
way? Would they march away from the 
village and reach that bend in the road 
where they would have us in full view? 
But nobody came near us. The march- 
ing feet started off in the direction of 
the houses and gradually faded out in 
the distance. We breathed easier but 
made no move until we were quite cer- 
tain the little yellow soldiers were well 
out of sight. 

We sneaked out on the road and took 
a look to see if there were any more 
sleeping beauties by the wayside. Then 
we went on, a little more fearfully than 
before, toward food and rest or whatever 
the houses would bring. 

There were no more interruptions, 





Two American fliers—hunted, 
exhausted, hurt—make a tough 
decision for the sake of an 


unknown mother in Ireland 


but by the time we reached the trees that 
marked the nearest house, poor Red 
was in pretty bad shape. We moved care- 
fully from tree to tree, hoping that this 
wasn’t the place where those soldiers 
were billeted. A few more steps and we 
could make out the mud walls of a 
square compound with some buildings 
inside. It didn’t look so good. I caught 
a glimpse through the branches of the 
top of one of the buildings and my heart 
shouted, “Hurrah!” 

“Yippee! Red, and likewise Glory be 
to God! We've struck a Catholic Mis- 
sion!” 

Red grinned his joy. There would 
likely be nuns around and a dispensary 
where that arm of his would be attended 
to. They might even be Americans. 
Whatever they were, we knew we were 
sure of a welcome. No Catholic mission- 
ary had let our lads down yet. 

There was a side entrance near the 
back of the wall facing us. Just beyond 
it and behind the compound was a 
small building of some kind. We maneu- 
vered over in front of the entrance and 
looked through the open gateway. About 
fifteen little Chinese children were mill- 
ing around as children do in playgrounds 
the world over. We stood in the shelter 
of the trees and watched them. Suddenly 
a little girl gave a delighted scream and 


All the children 


stopped their 
play and began squealing excitedly 
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pointed toward the front of the mission. 
All the children stopped their play, be- 
gan squealing excitedly and jumping up 
and down, then ran off helter-skelter 
out of our line of vision. 

They were back in a minute. And 
then, dear Mother in Ireland, I saw your 
son. He was as I described him to you. 
Tall and dark and fine looking. His 
steady, sober stride was in contrast to 
the excited leapings of the children who 
clustered around him. He had one by 
each hand; four or five others were 
clinging to his cassock, and a half a 
dozen more were skipping along side- 
ways in front of him. Mixed with cries 
of welcome was something that sounded 
like a request. They were obviously ask- 
ing him to do something for them. What 
it was I couldn’t make out. But I could 
understand his smiling remarks to them. 
He was addressing each child by name. 
Had they been good girls? Had they 
learned their lessons well? Had they 
done what they were told? And finally, 
“All right! All right! But let me sit down 
first.” 

They practically dragged him over to 
a striped deck-chair which looked as if 
it had strayed from some nice, cool 
American lawn. As the children settled 
themselves on the ground around him, 
your son lay back in the chair and just 
for a minute closed his eyes. For just 
one fleeting glimpse, we saw the smile 
vanish and the young face grew old. 
In that one flash we saw on a young 
priest’s face what constant dread of the 
Japanese conqueror had added to the 
always trying life of a missionary to the 
Chinese. 

But the eyes were open. and the smile 
back before the children had _ settled 
themselves in attitudes of wide-eyed ex- 
pectancy around the boy who had left 
you for them. Their expected treat, 
whatever it was, was about to begin. It 
looked as though he were going to tell 
them a story. “Are you ready?” Twenty 
little heads nodded assent, but as though 
they feared to interrupt, not a word 
was said. 

The dark head was thrown back again, 
and again the eyes closed. But this time 
the smile remained. A soft smile with 
all the tenderness of a young man’s heart 
in it! A smile that made you want to 
turn away to keep from seeing into 
another man’s most intimate thoughts. 
Then a beautifully deep and unspoiled 
baritone voice broke into song, and we 
knew who the smile was for and why 
the children had been so eager. At the 
first words, I forgot the last fifteen days 
and with them, the last fifteen years. I 
was a boy again in a little village out 
on a point in Donegal Bay. It was a 
much smaller place than this one. There 
were only three houses in it. The one 
that faced the water was mine. It was 
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low, with whitewashed stone walls, small 
windows, and a thatched roof. I don’t 
know where you are sitting now, Mother 
in Ireland, but for the space of that 
song I put you into the one house in 
Ireland that I know well. And I fol- 
lowed your son’s mind in through the 
half-door to see you sitting there. I 
crossed the stone floor and went over 
to stand beside him in front of the 
red-glowing turf fire and looked down 
at you. You were stirring the corn meal 
in the three-legged pot that hung from 
a chain on the swinging black arm over 
the fire. I wonder if you knew we were 
there? 

All that was in the space of two lines 
of a song— 

‘Mother in Ireland, I want you to 
know 

I've followed the path that you taught 
me to go... .” 

Red’s voice brought me out of my 
dream. I haven't told you this before, 
dear Mother in Ireland, but Red isn’t 
a Catholic. He isn’t much of anything 
except a first-rate navigator and a very 
swell guy—the kind of guy who will 
stay in a burning plane to make sure a 
pal leaves it in time. “Joe,” he was say- 
ing, in his slow, hard-boiled voice, “re- 
member that priest in Suchin?” 

I turned and looked at him quickly. 

“What's the matter with you, Red? 
We'll be all right here. He can put us 
in that little house out there. Nobody 
will ever know. We can get fixed up and 
rest and go on in a couple of days.” 

The song was still going on, the 
youngsters were open-mouthed and 
silent. Half of my mind was still in 
Donegal, the other half was thinking 
of a priest in Suchin—a young American 
priest who sheltered three of our fliers, 
dressed their wounds, and sent them on 
their way. He had been put to death by 
the Japanese. 

“He was about twenty-five, wasn’t he, 
Joe?” Red was talking again, slowly, 
quietly, almost teasingly. “And from 
Brooklyn. That's what got me sore. They 
can’t do that to a guy from Brooklyn 
just because he hides three chaps in a 
little house. I never liked dead bodies 
in white skirts... . And anyhow, I’m not 
dressed to go calling on people.” 

Red’s eyes were laughing at me out 
of his pain-drawn face when I Icoked 
at him again. I thought of his poisoned 
arm, of his hunger and exhaustion, of 
those Japanese soldiers and three more 
days of the stuff we had been through. 
| looked straight into the fool grin on 
that guy’s face and found that I couldn’t 
see it very well and couldn’t say any- 
thing back to him because there was 
something in my throat. 

| swung away and heard him follow- 
ing me. As we reached the corner, the 
last words of your son’s song dropped 


THE ‘f SIGN 


QUO VADIS? 
By Sister M. Dherise, Sor. D.S 


According to a tradition, when St. Peter had 
escaped from prison and was fleeing from Rome 
along the Appian Way, he met Christ coming 
toward him carrying the cross. When Peter asked, 
“Domine, quo vadis?” (Master, whither goest 
thou?) Christ replied, “I am going to Rome to 
be crucified again,” whereupon Peter repented 
and returned to the city to suffer martyrdom. A 
small chapel marks the place of their meeting. 


At the first crossroads on the Appian, 
Taut as a young pine stands 
Christ of the wounded feet, the wounded hands. 


And none dare ask Him as once Peter did, 
“Quo vadis?” knowing well 
Up to the gates of heaven, the gates of hell 


He goes beside them, in them, over them— 
An infinite, lightsome load— 
On the roads set with death, on every road. 


Christ on the mountains, Christ upon the plain, 


Under each pack and gun; 


Christ in the midst, and Christ in every one. 


When hate lies like a rapier in the waves, 


In the blood-churning tide 


The eager arms of Christ are open wide. 


When wings streak death and hurtle down the sky 


Plunging to dark alarms, 


Beneath them are the everlasting arms. 


Christ in the foxholes, Christ upon the cliffs 


Leading the first patrol; 


Christ in the frightened heart, and tired soul. 


Thabor may be some valley deep with death, 
With Christ transfigured still; 
And Calvary be any casual hill. 


like a benediction over the walls— 

“Mother in Ireland, I’m thinking of 
you.” 

As I stumbled rather carelessly on, I 
kept thinking of a lot of Chinese kids 
who must be getting God all mixed up 
with a tall, dark-haired fellow in a white 
cassock and God’s Mother with his 
mother—and no harm done. And that, 
dear Mother in Ireland, is why I have 
no message from your son. 

We got back safely. That last forty- 
five miles took three hours instead of 
three days. When we got to the trees 
on the other side of the village, a truck 
drove along the road, stopped, and let 
out a Chinese peasant who started to 
cross the fields in our direction. We had 
our revolvers pointed at him when he 


pulled a Chinese flag from his pocket, 
waved it at us, and beckoned us over. 
I went over, still holding the pistol 
aimed. All the man would say was 
“Friends . . . Come!” To everything 
else, he said in Chinese, “I don’t under- 
stand anything.” He pointed at the 
Chinese flag, at the American flag sewed 
on our backs, and at the truck. We went 
with him. 

The truck had a basket of food, a 
bottle of wine, and soft grass to lie on. 
We began to figure that maybe those 
dark Irish eyes weren’t as unobservant 
as we thought. Anyhow, we were safe by 
nightfall, and if you are writing to your 
son just tell him that there are a couple 
of guys who will be around some day to 


_ say thanks. 
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Llifton Fadiman, Esq. 





International 


He’s become endowed with a specious infallibility unwarranted by all the evidence 


HEN Clifton Fadiman left the staff 
W:: the New Yorker, with which he 
had been so long identified, and took 
up his new post as one of the judges 
on the editorial board of the Book-of- 
the-Month Club, Harry Scherman’s liter- 
ary bonanza, he must have sat back and 
rested. It was the seventh day for this 
literary god..He can go no higher in 
the financial field, unless he becomes a 
publisher or a crooner. 

But don’t give “Kip” Fadiman any 
ideas. He has always been a shrewd one 
for the honorarium or the lecture fee. 
And in his forty years of life, about 
three-quarters of the time he has been 
uncommonly handy at turning in a good 
day’s pay. Had this most famous book 
reviewer in America been slanted toward 
Wall Street before going to college, he 
probably would have become one of the 
legendary Bourbons of the Street. 

Yet the selection of Clifton Fadiman 
(“whose given name ‘was the result of 
a mother’s fondness for leafing through 
a telephone book”) and John P. Mar- 


quand as new members of the Board 
along with Henry S. Canby, Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher, and Christopher Morley, 
is of great importance to the literary 
scene in America. Four of the board 
are accepted authors and critics. Clifton 
Fadiman, the fifth member, is a self- 
confessed “amiable hack” and business 
man. Chances are as a hack he is a better 
business man than the critics. Which 
will draw no complaints from Kip of 
Park Avenue. 

Ever the hustler, Clifton Fadiman is a 
product of Brooklyn, land of churches, 
the Dodgers, and a Tree. Son of a drug- 
gist, hard-working Isidore Fadiman, and 
the second of three boys, Clifton jerked 
sodas as a boy, worked in an office, 
helped his brother Edwin run the old 
Forest Hills Sentinel. His facile memory 
(he was a cousin of the tragic prodigy, 
William Sidis) was developed further as 
his brother Edwin made him learn long 


By JOHN O’CONNOR 
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Much heralded as the 
bellwether of  belles- 


lettres in America 
lists of geographical names and locations. 

After high school, he entered Colum- 
bia University. While an undergraduate 
he is variously reported as having tutored 
the campus dimwits, toiled in the post 
office, translated Nietzsche from the Ger- 
man, worked in a restaurant, labored in 
amusement parks, and edited the under- 
graduate paper Morningside. It is a 
proud memory of college days that he 
never earned less than $1000 a year as 
an undergraduate. He graduated in 1925, 
Phi Beta Kappa, a “slim, supertilious, 
golden-haired stripling.” He is no longer 
slim, and the golden hair has darkened 
and retreated. ... . 

After college, he taught high school 
English for two years. In 1927 he became 
a manuscript reader for Simon and ° 
Schuster. It was also in this year that 
Clifton Fadiman married. It is not yet 
known if son Jonathan has father’s abil- 
ity to keep the home fires burning. 

It was while he was a manuscript 
reader for Simon and Schuster that Fadi- 
man began to write for the radical 
magazines on the American scene. He 
appeared a number of times in the The 
Nation, and the fact that the depression 
might have caused his salary to dip some 
twelve points may have gradually pushed 
him further and further to the left. 
When a man goes to the left in a sin- 
cere search for truth, it is understand- 
able. If a man swings to the left for 
recognition by anyone, his sincerity must 
be doubted. 

Fadiman hacked along in those years 
in the company of such noted radical 
writers as Malcolm Cowley, today one 
of the editors of the left-wing New 
Republic. Cowley is frequently quoted 
as a final authority by Fadiman. Fadi- 
man has also joined in symposiums with 
such Red party liners and Daily Worker 
writers as Michael Gold (“Let’s Change 
the World”), Granville Hicks, John 
Spivack, Waldo Frank, and others. 

Said the 28-year-old Fadiman, writing 
in the New Masses, an all-out Commu- 
nist sheet, in December 1932: “My own 
turn to the left was a simple matter... . 
History, mainly in the form of the 
Crisis, became my teacher while I was 
still young enough to learn. . ... My 
work for many years has been mainly 
in the field of business. You can accept 
business (another name for America); 
you can be cynical about it; (civilized 
in the New Yorker sense) or you can 
take a good look at it. Unless you're a 
big shot in business—and even then. 
frequently, accepting business or being 
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cynical about it, makes you out a 
damned fool—and I got tired of being 
a damned fool. 

“During the summer of 1931 I hap- 
pened to spend time with some people 
who knew more than I did. [Clifton had 
no illusions about his own greatness, 
evidently.] They too, were just history 
disguised as individuals. I couldn’t help 
learning from them ... and as I am 
temperamentally opposite to black 
shirts, there was only one other point 
of view possible. 

. The present left turn of any 
person or small groups of persons is of 
minor importance in my opinion and 
shouldn’t be exaggerated. The Ameri- 
can class struggle, its sources fairly clear, 
has still to produce (and will inevitably) 
its intellectual leaders. The present little 
fuss is just an outpost skirmish. But 
that’s no reason for not putting up as 
good a fight as you can.” 


UT Fadiman’s commercial and criti- 

cal star was rising past the ranks of 
the New Masses, and it was not long 
after that he joined the staff of the New 
Yorker, still clinging to his job with 
Simon and Schuster. He might have 
been waiting for the intellectual leaders 
of the coming American class struggle, 
but he was going to wait on Fifth Ave- 
nue for them until they arrived. He now 


lives just off Park Avenue in the Murray: 


Hill section. Wrote John Chamberlain 
several years ago: “Supercilious or not, 
the Fadiman of the New Yorker is a 
distinct improvement on the Fadiman 
who used to write earnest, jargon-ridden 
reviews for the Nation, a weekly that has 
called the intellectuals’ trade 
journal. 

“Fadiman is no traditional, lanky- 
locked intellectual. He is, in fact, some- 
thing new under the sun, a literary man 
who has learned to apply mass produc- 
tion technique to a businéss that used 
to be a hit-or-miss province of Bohemian 
Greenwich Villagers, straying professors, 
and weary newspaper hacks. Fadiman 
can never say ‘no,’ especially when it is 
a matter of taking on a new job.” 

In 1938 he became master of cere- 
monies on Dan Golenpaul’s “Informa- 
tion Please.” Dan had recalled the Fadi- 
man boys from high school—and his 
friendship has been greatly instrumental 
in getting Clifton signed for what has 
reached a reputed $1500 per week. “Kip” 
also lectures for fat fees. He has edited 
I Believe and Reading I’ve Liked, bought 
stock in a wine company, and with 
brothers Edwin and William, conducts 
a radio talent agency: Fadiman Asso- 
ciates, Ltd. 

John Kieran once said of Fadiman: 
“He is able to deliver in at least four 
languages. But be careful to specify when 
ordering whether you want English. 


been 


French, German, or medieval Latin. De- 
livery terms are C.O.D.” 

It is one thing, however, to point 
out the inconsistencies which are so 
often just a case of intellectual growing 
pains. Some think that possibly the 
Fadiman contribution to the New Masses 
was during a weak period when he was 
angry at the Depression disguised as 
History. “I’m a business man, not an 
aesthete,” he has insisted. Neither does 
he accept the toga of the critic: “. . . the 
writer . . . is a book reviewer. To the 
best of his knowledge he has never 
written a sentence of literary criticism in 
his life. Unless he becomes a vastly dif- 
ferent person from what he is now, he 
never will.” 

Yet his reversal of his earlier com- 
mercial and economic beliefs is easily 
understandable. Msgr. Fulton Sheen 
once defined a Communist as “a capital- 
ist without any cash in his pockets.” 
Fadiman’s flirtation with the left wing 
looks rather ridiculous today from the 
pinnacle of a reported $2000 jer week. 
Perhaps, from the left-wing side, his 
reversal is also looked upon as ridicu- 
lous. 

During the decade which he served as 
book editor of the New Yorker magazine, 
the literary judgments of Clifton Fadi- 
man have been highly regarded. In view 
of the fact that he has begun to exercise 
an even more influential office as a 
Book-of-the-Month Club judge, now is 
as good a time as any to offer a sum- 
mary report on the consistent and fre- 
quent attitude discernible beneath his 
serene, smooth, and sophisticated sen- 
tences. 

The literary canons and _ political 
views of this urbane stylist are matters 
of supreme indifference to most think- 
ing Americans. Nor do many pay much 
attention to his smoothly phrased gen- 
eralizations on questions involving the 
Church, religion, and morality. But they 
do sink in, and they do have a subcon- 
scious effect on the thinking of many 
who like their thinking done for them. 
The basic philosophy found in this work 
is in strong opposition to ours. On mat- 
ters of religion and morality he has con- 
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stantly given exquisite examples of poor 
taste. On these points Fadiman is the 
sorriest novice, and his gloved hand, 
when it slaps, insults. A man who takes 
seriously little save his bank account 
and the rate at which his hairline is 
receding is apt to forget or disregard 
the seriousness of his remarks when they 
concern religion. 

“A professedly humorous and satirical 
family magazine,” as he has described 
the New Yorker, is scarcely the place to 
refer to “the myths of the Fall and the 
Resurrection” or to “. . . the social and 
religious myths on which the mind 
structure of modern Europe still rests, 
though not too securely . . .” unless the 
family is pagan. Neither are “true en- 
forced lubricity,” “a delightfully obscene 
idea,” and “the requisite amount of 
agreeable literary obscenity” particularly 
hilarious concepts. If Fadiman believes 
that the Fall and the Resurrection are 
myths, he should have nothing but our 
sympathy. The other three phases are, 
subject matter considered, amazingly 
enthusiastic writing. 

Fadiman’s studious objectivity is as 
artificial as a tap dancer’s smile. De- 
scribing Ernest Hemingway as_ the 
“modern Byron,” he states, “. . . the 
modern hero . . ., having forsworn both 
his national and class roots, is at home 
in all countries. He puts his faith in the 
simple things rather than complicated 
words and shakes off all phrases that 
smack of the metaphysical or the moral.” 

Isolated, such a passage as the follow- 
ing reveals more than a supercilious air. 
It is a splendidly adroit combination in- 
volving sophomoric rebellion, bad _his- 
tory, and shopworn rationalism: 

“OF all the hallmarks of true great- 
ness it [Joseph in Egypt] possesses many, 
and one indisputably; it is at once con- 
temporary and classic. ... A great myth 
is forever novel, but we seem to have 
known it from time immemorial. This 
is such a myth. ... But I ask you to 
forget your Old Testament with its 
concise tediousness, its primitive con- 
centration on the What rather than the 
How of human experience. . . . For him 
[Joseph] in his intensely theological 
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A Dressing Down 


> On one occasion P. D. Armour, the meat packer, made a present of 
a suit of clothes to each of his employees in a certain department. Each 
man was told that he might order his own suit, and send the bill to Mr. 
Armour, no restriction being made as to price. In order to avail himself 
fully of this liberality, one young man ordered evening clothes costing 
$80. When the bill was sent in, Mr. Armour sent for the clerk to vouch 
for its accuracy, and finding it right, assured the man it would be paid. 
As the clerk was leaving, however, Mr. Armour said to him: “I wish to 
say to you that I have packed a great many hogs in my time, but I 


never dressed one before.” 
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world, sin and error were one, as for 
Socrates wisdom and virtue were one, 
as for the best of our own time morality 
and intelligence are one. . . . The 
Church that made Galileo recant is as- 
sured of its place in history. . . . And 
0, in years to come and in no different 
wise, the exile Thomas Mann will gra- 
ously confer upon the Nazi state its 
only immortality. . .” 

The book praised is Thomas Mann’s 
Joseph in Egypt about which one Cath- 
olic reviewer remarked, ‘‘His sex-ridden 
second volume is scum.” 

Fadiman tips a weak hand when he 
identifies morality with intelligence, or 
when he claims that “masterpieces are 
produced by a free people—free intel- 
lectually and morally.” History and to- 
day's paper are filled with examples of 
intelligence joined with immorality, un- 
morality, or amorality. But if the Bible 
is only literature, and not Revelation, 
and you have blue-penciled the natural 
law, or even just some of it, you will 
produce masterpieces, of course. The 
Nazis certainly thought they did. So did 
Lenin. 

Fadiman has an undeniable and de- 
lightful gift for the smart phrase. But if 
you remain immune to the mesmerizing 
glitter you will soon see that Kip of 
Park Avenue and the “liberal” side is 
writing little but polished cant. A sam- 
ple? “The relation of the individual to 
the state may be utilized as a disinter- 
ested and ethical value-creating au- 
thority.” This may well mean nothing 
or it may be one of the shaky bases on 
which National Socialism has gone to 
its fall. 


ERHAPS for Catholics and one of 

their traditional teaching orders, the 
following is intended to be taken as a 
compliment. Reviewing James Joyce by 
Herbert Gorman, Fadiman wrote: “At 
ix, James was dispatched to a Jesuit 
college. .. . This means, first of all, that 
he received a sound education; second, 
that he became an Aristotelian; third, 
that though he rebelled against the 
Catholic dogma, its subtlety and passion 
and logic were to inform his work for- 
ver. From one point of view it is not 
impossible to think of Joyce as the latest 
and one of the greatest of Jesuit writers. 
(It is interesting to note that Ulysses, 
one time banned by port authorities, has 
hot, according to Mr. Gorman, ever 
been formally placed on the Papal 
Index.)” 

James Joyce may be called a’ great 
Jesuit writer in the same sense that 
Judas was a great, tragic Christian figure. 
And the Index contains a clause which, 
in blanket fashion, includes all books 
dangerous to faith and morals. Ulysses 
fits neatly and obviously into this cate- 
gory. That it has not been awarded the 
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> Personnel managers usually find a tactful means of discouraging un- 
welcome applicants, but sometimes the task is not a simple one. One 
such case was when the personnel manager of a large firm explained 
to an applicant that he could not place him because the firm was 


overstaffed. 


“That's all right,” replied the job seeker. “The little bit of work I 


would do wouldn’t be noticed.” 


questionable accolade of formal mention 
is not so very interesting. Neither have 
any of the MHaldemann-Julius Blue 
Books. 

Fadiman’s stand on morality in litera- 
ture is put passim in Reading I’ve Liked. 
Functioning as an amoral theologian, he 
presented the following opinion on 
Judge Woolsey’s decision to admit James 
Joyce’s Ulysses into the United States: 
“A completely democratic government, 
which our grandchildren may live to see, 
will impose no restrictions at all. The 
legal definition of the word ‘obscene’— 
printed matter which tends to ‘stir the 
sex impulses’—is obviously ludicrous. 
The sex impulses of men and women 
are stirred daily by casual stimuli and 
suggestions that are far beyond the con- 
trol of any regulating authority. It 
will take a long time, but the human 
race will sooner or later reach the con- 
clusion that it is no more vicious or 
unnatural to possess stirrable sex im- 
pulses than it is to possess a normal ap- 
petite for food and drink. When that 
day comes there will be no more Ulysses 
cases. The path to that future day is 
pointed out to us in our own time by 
such men as Judge Woolsey.” 

Fadiman knows that “stirrable sex im- 
pulses” are normal, but the human race 
doesn’t! Clifton announces this conclu- 
sion as though he had just discovered 
penicillin or a way out of the National 
Debt. His prediction falls equally flat 
since the fact about which he waxes 
visionary has been “old hat,” so to speak, 
in Catholic theology, not to mention 
mere philosophy, for some centuries. 
The Church insists, of course, that these 
impulses, while altogether good in them- 
selves, may be gratified only in marriage. 
Outside marriage they are known as 
temptations, even in “our-as-yet-primi- 


tive-moral-era,” to use one of Clifton’s 
deathless phrases. And his attitude on 
the Old and New Testament continues 
through the years, showing little change 
from his early essay in the Nation when, 
comparing Byron and Hemingway, he 
referred to the fact that Byron “writing 
under the spell of the Judeo-Christian 
myth, prefers to think himself 
damned... . .” 

A figure as widely read, heard, and 
quoted as Mr. Fadiman becomes grad- 
ually endowed with a specious infalli- 
bility unwarranted by all the evidence. 
When he becomes heralded as the bell- 
wether of belles-lettres in this country 
and yet manages to annoy and under- 
mine if not offend Christian sensibili- 
ties, it cannot be unseemly to submit 
that this old contributor to the New 
Masses and the Nation has serious short- 
comings as a critic—and even as a book 
reviewer. This is not to imply that his 
every effort is like the examples pre- 
sented here—neither is he the only book 
critic paddling up a dry creek. Cer- 
tainly his endorsement of Mortimer 
Adler’s How to Read a Book was a 
good thing, although he was merely ex- 
posed to its contents himself. Nor has 
he been blind to the work of Chesterton 
and Maritain. 

Nevertheless, these lines and many 
like them, going back over the past four- 
teen years, lead one to the conclusion 
that the most publicized of reviewers— 
now an editor—has too often, too con- 
sistently, studded his work with too 
many pagan principles. He avoids Ger- 
trude Stein. Yet tinsel aside and glitter 
ignored, Gertrude might write, did she 
know him, “a hack is a hack is a hack is 
a hack.” 

Clifton 
C.O.D. 


savs he is an amiable one. 
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Dynasty 


\mid settings of Victorian splendor, the development and 

ntual dissolution of a fabulous family fortune are depicted 

MRS. PARKINGTON, a vibrant screen adaptation of 
Louis Bromfield’s novel. Greer Garson and Walter Pidgeon 

co-starred and impart considerable color and emotional 

th to their characterizations of the insatiably ambitious 
Major Parkington and his dynamic wife. 

\dding to the film’s interest is the strong, though unex- 
d, parallel between the personal quest for power and 
and the ruthless lust of nations intent on similar con- 

Both must inevitably end in disaster. Any dynasty 
led on fraud, deceit, and might ultimately crumbles, 
the financial empire of a Parkington family or the 
mbracing conquests of an aggressive nation. That is 
ssage of Mrs. Parkington, and it has been relayed ad- 

in its screen form. 
ss Garson handles her role with a skill that was not al- 
evident in her previous appearances. As the indom- 
woman who readily sacrifices the family fortune so 
he family name may retain the dignity the world ac- 
t and so right the many wrongs already accomplished, 
s never been more convincing and polished. Pidgeon 
slightly less brilliant as the man to whom money is 
ning goal, the achievement of which brings only dis- 
on and disaster. They are given expert assistance by 
Edward Arnold, Frances Rafferty, Agnes Moorehead, Cecil 
Kellaway, Gladys Cooper, and Tom Drake. Adults will find 

e film an engrossing and provocative document that is also 
tently entertaining. (MGM) 


Memory Album 


Unpretentious and lightweight, IRISH EYES ARE SMIL- 

(NG meets all the requirements for gay, nostalgic screen 

cal comedy. From a musical standpoint it is one of the 

iost pleasing offerings of recent memory, ample compensa- 
n for a story that tends toward the conventional. 

Che plot revolves around the early struggles and climb to 


“Inish Eyes are Smiling” relates the life story of composer 
Ernest Ball. June Haver and Dick Haymes play the principals 


a 
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fame of composer Ernest Ball, whose songs comprise the 
musical interludes that are the production’s highlights. The 
compositions are all firmly entrenched in the record album 
of musical Americana and will undoubtedly enjoy a revival 
of popularity as a result of the excellent scoring and vocal 
presentation in this Technicolor spectacle. Such traditional 
favorites as “Mother Machree,” “Boy of Mine,” “A Little 
Bit of Heaven,” “Let the Rest of the World Go By,” “Till 
Forget You,”’ and ‘‘When Irish Eyes are Smiling’ are sung 
by Blanche Thebom and Leonard Warren-of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company and Dick Haymes, who appears as the 
song-writing boy from Cleveland. 

Haymes, a radio singer, handles the slight acting demands 
of the part with ease while shining brightly in the vocal 
portions, and June Haver is vivacious and personable in the 
leading feminine role. Monty Woolley, Anthony Quinn, 
Beverly Whitney, and Veda Ann Borg lend sturdy aid in a 
formula success story set to music. It will strike a responsive 
chord with almost all moviegoers for its aurally nostalgic 
moments and the generally attractive and entertaining optical 
display. (20th Century-Fox) 


Cockney Philosophy 


NONE BUT THE LONELY HEART, an adaptation of 
Richard Llewellyn’s naturalistic story of the London slums, 
never quite succeeds in being better than average screen 
material. The crudities of the book have been eliminated, 
and the cast is exceptionally fine, but the film itself never 
amounts to more than a strange melange of gangster melo- 
dramatics, confused social dogma, formula romance, and 4 
vague philosophy that gropes unsuccessfully through the 
East End mists. 

Ernie. Mott, the principal character, is a shiftless young 
man content to wander aimlessly around the country in 4 
selfish search for the contentment he cannot find at home. 
When he learns that his mother has not long to live, he 
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Cary Grant lends a helping hand to Barry Fitzgerald, his 
philosophizing friend in “None But the Lonely Heart” 


CREEN 


By JERRY COTTER 


comes a model son. But it is only a temporary change. His 
infatuation for a girl leads him to join a gang of hoodlums, 
md this association soon brings him into conflict with the 
aw. At the same time his mother is arrested on a charge of 
landling stolen goods in her cheap little second-hand shop. 
The evident confusion in the minds of the moviemakers 
las been transmitted through the camera to the screen. They 
lve attempted to make sociological study out of the 
material, but the effort fails. The philosophy expressed is 
merely the familiar materialism that skirts the edge of truth, 
litnever actually hits the target. Considering that the adap- 
tion is the work of Clifford Odets, this is neither surprising 
lot unnatural. 

But if the over-all result is disappointing and flat, the work 
ithe members of the cast is not. Cary Grant heads a splen- 
id aggregation of players with a portrayal that is deftly 
fandled. Ethel Barrymore, in one of her rare screen appear- 
ices, is assured and effective as the mother, but she hardly 
Niggests the cockney slum dweller, either in accent or bear- 
mg. Barry Fitzgerald, fresh from his triumph in Going My 
Nay, handles with skill his brief appearances as the philoso- 
ptizing friend, and Jane Wyatt, June Duprez, George 
oulouris, Dan Duryea, Konstantin Shayne, and Roman 
bohnen are much more than merely adequate. Their com- 
ined efforts give None But the Lonely Heart its few 
Mments of conviction and artistry. This will hardly satisfy 
hose who demand cohesion rather than confusion in their 
men fare. (RKO) 


views in Brief 


FRENCHMEN’S CREEK is a sprawling, lavishly spectacu- 
atdrama produced at fabulous cost, but with little apparent 
tention to such requisities as story cohesion, intelligent 


portrayals, and above all, good taste. Considering that the 
film is an adaptation of Daphne DuMaurier’s highly pub- 
licized piece of literary rubbish, the latter omission is not 
strange. Even the magnificent scenic effects and the gaudy 
glitter of Technicolor cannot camouflage the cheapness of 
the story nor the amazingly inept performance of Joan Fon- 
taine, as the lady of seventeenth century Cornwall who leaves 
home and husband to join a pirate band in their excursions 
of plunder and slaughter. From both the moral and technical 
standpoint this was a cinematic faux pas. (Paramount) 


Far superior to the run of Western yarns, TALL IN THE 
SADDLE should make the adventure film addicts supremely 
happy. Though suitable for juvenile audiences, ‘its neat 
blend of humor, suspense, and action will find favor with 
adults as well. John Wayne is starred with Ella Raines in 
the leading feminine role and Ward Bond, George Hayes, 
Elizabeth Risdon, Audrey Long, and Don Douglas in the 
other principal parts. This smartly contrived and _ intelli- 
gently produced film is recommended for the family. (RKO) 


Parkington.” 
gton, Greer Garson and Walter 
standing characterizations 


AND NOW TOMORROW, based on the recent Rachel 
Field novel, is interesting, though not exceptional, adult 
storytelling. A wealthy girl, deafened asa result of illness, 
has been unsuccessful in all attempts to regain her hearing. 
She has postponed her marriage until such time as a cure 
can be effected. Though world-famous specialists cannot offer 
either hope or help, she is finally cured by a young doctor 
who has been experimenting in a free clinic. 

The not unexpected finale finds them embarking on a 
venture to extend his experiments and treatments to all, 
while the fiancé and her sister proclaim the love they had 
hesitated to express while she had been afflicted. Loretta 
Young offers a sensitive and appealing interpretation of a 
difficult part, one of the finest of her many fine portrayals. 
On the other hand, Alan Ladd is decidedly miscast as the 
idealistic young medico and as a result his performance is 
faltering and unconvincing. Barry Sullivan, Cecil Kella- 
way, Beulah Bondi, and Susan Hayward are uniformly good 
in their respective roles, adding to the film’s value as ab- 
sorbing adult materia), (Paramount) 
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For charm, simplicity, and genuine entertainment content, 
few recent productions, million dollar specials included, can 
compare with the unheralded MY PAL WOLF, the story of 
a tiny girl and a very large dog. A family picture of the type 
too often overlooked in Hollywood's hectic rush for glamor- 
ous themes, it is continually amusing and sparkling. Wolf 
is an army dog, who is befriended by a little girl. Later the 
dog goes AWOL in order to return to her. Sharyn Moffett, 
minus the jrritating precociousness usually associated with 
child stars, carries the burden of the story with beguiling 
naturalness. Jill Esmond and Una O’Connor are among 
those who assist in creating a splendid comedy-drama which 
can be recommended highly for the entire family. (RKO) 


Che familiar accouterments of the spy story formula are 
utilized once again in THE CONSPIRATORS, this time 
with a European underground slant. Stereotyped material 
and stock characters do not help the development of the 
scenario, but a few scenes of sustained tension atone in some 
measure for the basic lack of originality. Neutral Lisbon 
with its intrigues, suspicions, and counterplots is the back- 
ground for the conspiracy against the Nazis. Unfortunately, 
the brief moments of suspense are insufficient recompense 
for stretches of banality and the stylized performances of 
Hedy Lamarr and Paul Henreid. The outstanding portray- 
als are contributed by Sydney Greenstreet, Joseph Calleia, 
ind Victor Francen in subordinate roles. Adults who still 


relish war stories may find this briefly stimulating. 
(Warners) 
Reconversion 


The problem of the returning serviceman adapting him- 
self to changed situations is given cursory attention in the 
comedy, SOLDIER’S WIFE by Rose Franken, author of the 
popular “Claudia” stories. It also treats of the effects of 
war on the home, but in this play the approach is dignified, 
intelligent, and in good taste. The result is a charming and 
likable comedy that a majority of adults will enjoy. 

The reconversion is double-barreled in this instance, for 
the play's heroine, Katherine Rogers, becomes a whirlwind 
success in the literary world at the same time her husband 
receives an unwanted medical discharge. He had made ar- 
rangernents to have the letters she had written to him pub- 
lished. With fictional ease she becomes an overnight sensa- 
tion. Holtywood beckons — but so do her husband and baby, 
and they have a priority, so the producers must look else- 
where. ’ 

Miss Franken’s dialogue is clever and human. A few of the 
lines are in the “sophisticated” vein which precludes the 
possibility of recommending the production unreservedly, 
but in general the demands of good taste have been met. 
The cast of five players is intelligent, attractive, and fault- 
less. It is composed of Martha Scott, Myron McCormick, 
Frieda Inescort, Glenn Anders, and Lil Darvas. Seldier’s Wife 
is a smooth and merry offering that is both timely and re- 
freshing. With a little judicious pruning of the dialogue it 
would be a completely satisfying comedy. 


Musical Comedy Hit 


BLOOMER GIRL, a musical comedy with a Civil War 
background, is a colorful, melodious, and humorless operetta 
that is already an established hit. Its outstanding attractions 
are a score of unusual merit by Harold Arlen, the ballet 
numbers staged by Agnes DeMille, who served in the same 
capacity for Oklahoma, and two alumnae from that show, 
Celeste Holm and Joan MacCracken. 

The life of Dolly Bloomer, the woman's rights pioneer, 
serves as the basis for a fairly compact book that also has 
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time for a tabloid version of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, the y, 
between the States, and a battle between the advocate, 
hoop skirts and pantalettes. As in all operettas, it js 
music rather than the story that deserves principal attentiy 
In this instance the songs are listenable and singable, with 
being as sensational as the Oklahoma score to which there} 
a slight resemblance. ‘The Eagle and Me,” “Evalina,” 
“I Got a Song” are numbers that will probably be rai 
standbys ere very long. 

David Brooks, Dooley Wilson, Richard Huey, May 
Taliaferro, and Matt Briggs are of considerable help as q 
the contributions of E. Y. Harburg, who wrote the lyrics a 
staged the show, and Lemuel Ayers who designed the py 
duction. The performers, the songs, and the sets almost maj 
you forget about the absence of any worthwhile comet 
Bloomer Girl belongs on the credit side where it will w 
doubtedly remain for the duration of the season. 







Argument for Censorship 


The drama critics of the metropolitan press have w 
leashed a whole supply of lush adjectives in their reviews 
the play, MEN TO THE SEA. It has been referred to, 
“superior,” “vigorous,” “a conspicuous and distinguish 
achievement,” and “a challenging idea, designed to shake 
our complacences, fixed ideas, and misconceptions.” 

Now the gentleman who penned these latter words do 
not state what the misconceptions are, but if the substitu 
he offers are those found in Men to the Sea, then millions 4 
Americans will prefer to continue in their state of abysmj 
ignorance. Actually the play is the vilest concoction of p 
fanity, obscene display, and blasphemous utterance ever p 
sented. That it was permitted to be shown is a maj 
mystery and will remain a black mark on the record bo 

It purports to portray the activities of a group of Nay 
wives, who wait in a Brooklyn boarding house while thei 
husbands are at sea. To say that their actions are reprehe 
sible is to express it in an extremely mild manner; to al 
them representative, as the playwright attempts, is a st 
that should be resented and protested by all concerned. We 
are all aware of the active campaign being prosecuted 
the Government to boost the morale of men in service. Thi 
foul libel runs directly counter to that program in its i 
sidious insinuations and outright aspersions. 


Far more important, however, than the suspicion if 


attempts to cast on the wives of overseas servicemen is th 
brazen vulgarity of its profane references, startling bla 
phemies, and the animalistic actions of the members of th 
cast. If this is the forerunner of a new theatrical trend, 
had better be prepared. The best preparation is an imm 
diate and strong protest by the proper authorities. In Bost 
and in Providence, where the play was shown prior to t 
New York opening, the censors forced the producer # 
delete lines and scenes considered detrimental to publ 
decency and morale. Broadway demanded no such restraitll 

The production has been sponsored by one Dave Wolpt. 
a night club owner with excess profits available to invest il 
theatrical ventures. His first was Follow the Girls, a finanddl 
success and just about the dirtiest musical comedy seen 0 
the stage in some years. With the profits from that lit 
affair, he backed this play, written by Herbert Kubly, 4 
reporter from the New York Herald Tribune. Eddie Dowlim 
with a long and distinguished career behind him, was hi 
to stage the production. This he has done with consideral 
“realism” and extremely poor taste. The result of this thrtt 
cornered collaboration is a disgrace to the drama and # 
insult to every decent playgoer who may wander unsuspétt 
ingly into the auditorium. 

It marks a new low in play direction, writing, and produ¢ 
tion. As such it has no valid reason for existence. 
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Letters should as a rule be limited to about 300 words. The Editor reserves 
the right of cutting. Opinions expressed herein are the writer's—not necessarily 
those of the Editor. Comment concerning articles or other matter appearing in 
the pages of the magazine is welcomed—whether for or against our view- 


point. 


A War Correspondent on War 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

As a war correspondent but recently 
returned from the front I cannot resist 
passing on to your readers some impres- 
sions gained there which will remain 
with me all my life. My belief is that if 
every American could see and under- 
stand the situation in war-torn countries 
this nation, individually and collectively, 
would be better fitted both mentally and 
spiritually for the main task which lies 
ahead of us as individuals and as a 
country—the firm resolve that war must 
not come again. 

The sound of the pounding engines 
of my ship as I came down from the sky 
into La Guardia Airport had real mean- 
ing only to those who had actually been 


to the front. To most Americans, planes - 


meant only War Bonds, unpleasant taxa- 
tion, some small discomforts due to the 
tiny amount of rationing which Amer- 
icans have known during the war. I do 
not forget the others to whom the sound 
of a plane’s engines means the reminder 
that the one they love lies injured in a 
hospital, or is facing death in some for- 
eign field. Nor have I failed to under- 
stand that many American homes have 
loved ones who will never come back. 
These latter know a fair share of the 
meaning of the phrase “the horrors of 
war.” But even in the agony of their loss 
they cannot see the whole dire meaning 
of the expression. America has no heaps 
of rubble in its cities, towns, and villages. 
Whole cities have not been destroyed 


Communications should bear the name and address of 


writers. 


here. Families have not been scattered 
beyond almost all hope of reunion. 

War has forced no dire poverty on 
Americans. The cries for more money by 
industrialists and labor alike when so 
many are starving makes me ashamed I 
am an American. And I want so badly 
to be proud of that citizenship which 
has been my fortunate lot since birth. I 
have served in two wars under the Red, 
White, and Blue and I love -those Stars 
and Stripes. 

My full pride in my nation will return 
only when I see us forging ahead toward 
the solution of the problem of war. If 
we falter because we fear our own feeble 
attempts cannot solve a problem which 
has defied solution through the ages, we 
shall be condemning our beloved nation 
to the same wretchedness seen in other 
nations where war’s hungry arms have 
stretched out to crush the population. 
We will have our rubble, our own ruined 
areas. We will have said to the children 
of America, “We don’t care enough.” 

There once was a Man who came to 
this earth. He had a great problem to 
solve—one important to the God of 
whom He was the beloved son. All the 
temptations of*the world were held out 
to Him to turn Him from the path of 
sorrow He must take. He did not falter. 
His influence is still present upon this 
sorrowing earth wracked by war's devas- 
tation. 

If we in this nation but turn to Him 
and follow Him we can and will wipe 
out this shame to civilization—war. Each 
one of us has his responsibility. As for 
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Dear Members: 


Thanksgiving Day is drawing 
near aS you read my letter. 
What does-it suggest to me? 
A football sailing over the 
goal post on a pair of 
turkey wings? 

Right! And something more 

— a prayer. A very fervent 
"Thank You, God, for the’ 
football and the turkey 
wings, and for the freedom 
and plenty they bespeak." 


I'll be thinking, on Thanks- 
giving Day, of our priests 
in China. They were boys 

in Brooklyn, in Boston and 
Cincinnati. They'd love 

to see the old pigskin 
going for a touchdown. 
(They'll be lucky if they 


see one in the oven!) 

They will be thanking God 
that their loved ones back 
here at home are being 
spared the immediate and 
dreadful evils of enemy 
invasion. Well do they 
understand how grateful 

to God we should be.. 


Jap armies stand on the 
very threshold of our 
mission district. The 
missionaries of three 
neighboring Vicariates 
have already taken refuge 
in our central Mission. 


Keep them in your prayers. 
God bless you! 


Sincerely yours in Christ, 


D Cmannal QF 


snr euyabth: a abies Ma macsae ts etiam iieersipian aniline 
Ser Father: Please send me a Christ- : 
} mas bank and enroll me in your ! 
4 Christmas Club for Christ. : 
1 Name . rite t ha anh wbhbek cee ok 6 : 
B Street ...ccccccccccccccccceess : 
} City, State... ....ceeeeeeeeeeeeee : 
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» Educational Directory ° 
MORRIS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


SEARCY, ARKANSAS 
Conducted by FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 
Modern Buildings—Ideal Climate. 
Tuition per month $35.00. Ele- 
mentary 5th grade to 8th included. 
Two years high school. 














ALBERTUS MAGNUS COLLEGE 


New Haven, Connectic: 

Conducted by Dominican Seton. 
Resident and Non-Resident Students. Courses 
in pre-medicine, pre-law and teacher training 
lead to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. Fully 
accredited, including accreditment by_ the 
University of the State of New York. Ninety 
minutes ride from Grand Central Station, N. Y. 

Address: The Registrar. 














ANNHURST COLLEGE 


R.F. re 2,.Putnam, Conn. 


ccredited Colleg 
Conducted the Sisters of the Holy-Ghost 
Standard Courses in Arts and F ag 
Pre-Medical, Teacher Training, ra- 
tion for Social Service, Secreta’ ise ence, 
Music and Painting. 











redi tholi Ly 
IMMACULATA tution, for Women Sisiers + 
JUNIOR = she"wronds. Resident and Deg 
8 
COLLEGE course in Liberal Arts. ‘Ter- 


minal Ley bm Home wenn | 
H Secreta! ence, 
Washington, D.C. Secretaris! ae 
SEMINARY—Four Year College Preparatory. 
Dunblane Hall—Grades 1 to 8. Address: Box 25 

















COLLEGE OF 


OUR LADY OF THE ELMS 
CHICOPEE, MASS. 


For the pines os Le ag of w 
. Charte: 


with the Catholic University of America. by 

the University of the State of New York. Mem 

in the Association of American New Eng- 

land a of Colleges and Second: Schools. 
Resident and non-resident s' 











REGIS COLLEGE sassctrccon 


Cenducted by Sisters of Saint Joseph 
Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Standard Pre-professional Courses for prepa- 
ration for Teacher-Training, for Secretarial 
Science, for Home Economics, for Social 

Service and Pre-medical are offered. 


For catalog, address the Registrar 














Caldwell College for Women 
| Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
a 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 


i 

| 

Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 

















COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, on 
the approved list of the Association of American 
Universities. Campus of 400 acres. Modern resi- 
dence halls. Standard courses in arts and science. 
Commerce, home economics, pre-medical, medi- 
cal technology, teacher training, music. B. A. 
and degrees. 


Address Deon, Convent Station, New Jersey 














me I have made one resolve. With God’s 
help I am goifig to do everything within 
my power to help end war now. I am 
only one. I hope I do not have to work 
alone. Each one who reads this letter is 
another person to strengthen the hope of 
finding the solution. If each of us, for- 
getting self, making whatever personal 
sacrifices which are necessary, will only 
throw his full weight behind every 
movement which tends to end war, not 
for ourselves alone, but for the world, 
we can, by our combined weight and 
with His help wipe out the memory of 
war for future generations. It must not 
happen again. 
Plainfield, N. J. 


Casper K. BLACKBURN 


Westbrook Pegler 


Epitors or THE SIGN: 

After THE SicNn’s many positive con- 
tributions to our understanding of in- 
dustrial relations, it was a sad disappoint- 
ment to find your September issue 
draping a halo over the ears of that apos- 
tle of negation, Westbrook Pegler. The 
halo was pieced together by John B. 
Kennedy of some rather flimsy scraps 
and remnants, revealing a shortage of 


more substantial material. Pegler sold 


newspapers as a boy, probably carries an 
unused rosary in his pocket, and suffers 
from clouded vision when he recalls his 
First Communion day, with its plenitude 
of pop and hot dogs. 

But I am becoming as irrelevant as 
Mr. Kennedy. What I began to say is 
this: The net effect of Mr. Kennedy's 
romanticizing on many readers could 
only be to increase for them the weight 
of Pegler’s opinions, to help him in his 
chosen task of poisoning the public mind 
against American labor organizations. In 
spite of Kennedy’s blithe assertion to the 
contrary, Pegler’s column is completely 
hostile to unions, as anyone who reads 
it should realize, whether with pleasure 
or resentment. Pegler has said that he 
does not know of a single good labor 
leader. Now, when someone who con- 
demns all priests avers that he is not 
anti-Church but only anti-clerical we 
usually demur, do we not? 

The long-run impact of Pegler’s 
repetitious harping on the sins of a com- 
parative few among the hundreds. of 
thousands who hold office in labor organ- 
izations in this country is to convince 
millions of poorly informed newspaper 
readers that unions are dishonest and 
venal, tyrannical, brutal, utterly selfish, 
and generaly inimical to our society. It 
seems to me that to aid in increasing 
this prejudice and misapprehension is 
to offend against truth, justice, and 
charity. It is to further endanger the 
future of our country, which will sorely 


THE tf SIGy 
need bigger and better labor organin 
tions, built on existing foundations. 

One sentence clearly betrays Ken 
nedy’s own prejudice: “When this coup. 
try was scabrous with strikes, Pegle 
day after day named the men profiting 
by this industrial weapon.” The first par 
of that statement is quite false in its 
implications; the second part is fantastic, 
For a more extensive answer I refer you 
to an article written for THE S1GNn about 
two years ago by Father John F. Cronin, 

Possibly I am exaggerating the im. 
portance of Mr. Kennedy’s article. But 
surely THE Sicn does have wide in 
fluence, and when I saw the influence 
misdirected, as I thought, in a matter of 
considerable practical consequence, I was 
prempted to offer this contrary opinion, 

San Antonio, Texas J. M. Hayes 


Epitors’ Note: In an editorial in 
“Current Fact and Comment” for Febru. 
ary 1944 may be found the following 
appraisal of Pegler: “His (Pegler’s) cam. 
paign may result in putting some up 
savory labor leaders behind bars, but 
at the same time he succeeds in diy 
crediting the labor movement in the eyes 
of too many of his readers. From par 
ticular cases and abuses he encourage: 
the drawing of universal conclusions. It 
is like condemning democratic govem- 
ment because some civil officials are 
corrupt or repudiating the Catholic 
Church because some Catholics are bad.” 

In matters in which there is a legiti- 
mate diversity of opinion THE Sicn does 
not restrict its pages to one point of view, 


Catholics and War 


Epitors oF THE SIGN: : 

In, your September issue Joseph Mc 
Nulty rightly says that if German Cath 
olics had fully grasped the Sermon on 
the Mount and the words of Pope Pius 
XI that Christian brotherhood is above 
humanity and fatherland they would not 
have obeyed Hitler’s orders to take 
Danzig and the Corridor. Mr. McNulty 
is right. 

But if it was wrong for German Cath 
olics to support their government if 
taking by force a German city to whic 
Poland had no right, how much more 
wrong was it for Polish Catholics to sup 
port their government in the use of 
force to prevent the restitution of nor 
Polish territory? 

The truth is that Catholics of no cout 
try have as yet achieved even a reasot 
able working Christianity in the matter 
of war and peace. The Catholics of every 
country are still too immediately and 
completely sure that their nation and 
allies are all right and the other side 
all wrong. This is so true that Catholia 
in this country are even willing to sup 
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November, 1944 


port the grossly immoral policy of Un- 
conditional Surrender and deny and 
pervert the Pope’s efforts for “a peace 
arising from a free and fruitful agree- 
ment” instead of a peace by onesided 
dictation. 
San Antonio, Texas 
AUSTIN J. App, Pu. D. 


Worthy Missionary 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

Three years ago, somebody in the 
Sfates was kind enough to pay for a two- 
year subscription for THe Sicn for a 
lonely New Guinea missionary. Un- 
fortunately, I could not enjoy your ex- 
cellent periodical for two years. I got 
only four or five copies. I can’t remember 
the exact number. Then the war with 
Japan came and regular mail service 
stopped immediately. 

Since July of last year I have been 
in various Jap concentration camps, 
along with all the missionaries. This 
time was not very pleasant for me. We 
had to work hard, we were hungry and 
many times went through hours of 
agony. 

Wherever we were in a camp we left a 
cemetery. There are graves of mission- 
aries all along the coast of New Guinea, 
as far as Hollandia. 

When we at last were rescued by 
American soldiers, there were only about 
50 of us left, out of a total of 120. That 
seems very hard. However, the rest of 
us know very well that even in the dark- 
est hours God was still there guiding and 
protecting a congregation of missionaries 
caught in the terrors of war. 

We are looking toward the future with 
confidence, and we hope that as soon as 
it is suitable we can go back to New 
Guinea and rebuild what war has de- 
stroyed. There is almost no building of 
our mission stations standing, so we face 
areal big task when we go back to our 
mission field. 

Brisbane, Australia 

(Rev.) JOHN TSCHANDER 


Eorrors’ Note: 

We receive a great number of requests 

from missionaries and chaplains with the 
armed forces for subscriptions to THE 
Sicn. We ask that our readers assist us 
in this matter. Chaplains are particularly 
anxious to secure subscriptions to Catho- 
lic magazines to offset the evil influence 
of many secular publications which are 
available to servicemen in too great an 
abundance. 
_We have a large number of applica- 
tions for subscriptions on hand at pres- 
ent. Please send us the subscription price 
and we shall let you know to whom the 
Magazine is sent as a result of your 
generosity. 
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College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 











Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Campus 
bordering 
Hudson River 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 63, N. Y. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce Education, and Pedago 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities viel 


Address Secretary 


One half hour from 
Grand Central Station 
New York City 











SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Pre-Professional Training For Medicine, Law, 
and Social Service. Teacher Education. - 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 


Accredited by Association of American Universities 
Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 


GREENSBURG 
PENNSYLVANIA 














MOUNT ASSUMPTION INSTITUTE 


Plattsburgh, N. Y. 
Catholic BOARDING SCHOOL for Boys 
New York State Regents 
Academic, CommerciaJ and Grammar School Departments 
Moderate Prices—AIl Sports—Modern Buildings 
"Where Boys are glad to return" Talkies weekly 
New York References Gladly Given 
Direct railroad and bus lines 
For catalog, Address Rev. Brother Director 





ACADEMY OF SAINT JOSEPH 


IN-THE-PINES 

Brentwood, Long Island New York 
Boarding School’ for Girls, Elementary and High 
School Departments. Affiliated with the State Uni- 
versity. Complete courses in Art, Vocal and In- 
strumental Music, Commercial Subjects. Extensive 
Grounds, Athletics, 
Skating Rink 


Horseback Riding, Outdoor 


COLLEGE MISERICORDIA 


Dallas, Pennsylvania. A Residential and 
Day College for the Higher Education of 
Women. Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy of 
the Union, chartered by the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, fully accredited by Regional and National 
Associations. Apply to Registrar. 








ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pa. 


Conducted by the Religious of the Society of the 
Holy Child Jesus. A Co for Catholic Women. 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of Penn- 
sylvania with power to confer rees in* Arts. 
Sciences and Letters. For resident and non-resident 
students. Situated eleven miles from Philadelphia 
on the Main Line of the P. R. R. 

Address Registrar 











Address Directress 
MILITARY 


LA SALLE acavemy 


EFrrecTive college preparation under 
Brothers of the Christian Schools. Small 
classes. Well-equipped buildings on 16T- 
acre Long Island estate. Pool and ocean 
swimming. 9-hole golf course. R.O.T.C. 
Junior Dept., 58th year. Moderate rate. 
Catalog. Address Registrar, Oakdale, L. 1., N. Y. 

Highland Falls, 


LADYCLIFF COLLEGE “Serve 


Four-year Course leading to the Degree of 
B.A., B.S., B. Mus. Ladycliff Academy for 
GIRLS. Elementary and High School depart- 
ments. Boys’ department for Primary, Inter- 
mediate and Grammar Grades. 











MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. 1. 


Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
Grade 6 through High School, State Accredited. 
Classical, Scientific, Commercial, and General 
Courses—Pre-Flight Aeronautics. Very moderate 
rates. Write for catalog. 











They Also Serve... 


VOCATION to the 

Brotherhood, as to the 
Priesthood, is a grace from 
God. 
One who has the right inten- 
tion of dedicating his life to 
the Divine Master by the vows 
of religion, and who possesses 
the necessary qualities of soul 
and body, might well ask him- 
self whether God is offering 
him this grace. 
Prayers for light, serious 
thought on the reasons for 
becoming a Brother will lead 
to a decision. 
Any applicant who is inter- 
ested in becoming a Passion- 
ist Brother is requested to 
write to: 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C. P. 


5700 Ne. Harlem Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 



































PEOPLE ON OUR SIDE 

By Edgar Snow. 324 pages. Random 

House. $3.50 
rhe people on our side whom Mr. Snow 
describes, are the Indians, Russians, and 
Chinese. His warning to the Western 
nations is that these peoples of the East 
must be granted equality. He advocates 
a Pacific Charter. 

His section on India gives a graphic 
background to the political turmoil so 
little understood in America. He gives 
much attention to the failure of ‘the 
Cripps Missions and the British posi- 
tion, and points out that the Commu- 
nists made hay while Gandhi and the 
Congress leaders were in jail. 

The Russian interlude awakens strains 
of admiration in the social-planning soul 
of Mr. Snow. He gives a very candid pic- 
ture of Russia’s postwar plans and seems 
to think they square perfectly with the 
Atlantic Charter. 

The basic picture he gives of China 
is most disturbing. Discounting the sharp 
words about the: Kuomintang and the 
championing of the cause of Commu- 
nist China, there is much vital informa- 
tion. One might remark that Mr. Snow 
‘is not quite consistent in his worry over 
the lack of democracy in China and his 
indifference to the lack of it in Russia. 

EDWARD R. WOODS 


THE GRAVEDIGGERS OF FRANCE 
By Pertinax. 612 pages. Doubleday, 
Doran and Company. $6.00 


Gamelin—Daladier— Reynaud —Petain— 
Laval—back in 1939 what a different 
connotation these names had! These 
Pertinax calls the chief gravediggers of 
his country, but no one or nothing is 
overlooked in his survey of the tragedy 
that was France. 

Pertinax is the name by which André 
Geraud is known to the world. It is a 
name long famous among journalists. 
For three and a half years Pertinax 
worked on this book. When it came out 
in French a year ago, it was a sensation. 
\. is a burning book, scathing in its 
analysis of betrayal, written with the 
leat of convictions smouldering in a 
heart that feels wounded national pride. 
His aim is to get at the roots of the col- 
lapse of France. His indictments are 
overwhelming. His documentation is un- 





ooks 


answerable. His loyalty to his country is 
magnificent. 

It is impossible to give the scope and 
breadth of this major work. That it will 
be controversial is self-evident, so at 
variance is it with official versions on 
many points—e.g., the Allied campaign 
in Belgium in 1940, the Darlan deal, etc. 
And yet so immense is the light this 
book throws on France, that it can be 
called one of the most important books 
of the year. 

MARION DUDLEY ATHERTON 


A BASIC HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 

Charles A. and Mary R. Beard. 508 

pages. The New Home Library. $.69 
About the only unwelcome note in this 
latest of the Beards’ histories is the state- 
ment that it is their last. For forty years 
they have been interpreting the Ameri- 
can scene, its background, and its tradi- 
tions. They have left a fitting memorial 
in The Rise of American Civilization 
Series. But even more fitting is this 
newly written, popular, one-volume sur- 
vey that will reach the multitudes. 

To compress the history of our land 
into such narrow scope is a delicate task 
of selection, emphasis, and curtailment. 
A historian may wince at omissions. 
Perhaps it is inevitable. 

The theme of this survey and the 
lesson it would teach is that the Ameri- 
can way of life is a thing apart. In no 
other land is there such faith in indi- 
vidual opportunity and the democratic 
process which has been synchronized 
with our emergent nationalism and cen- 
tralization. Facts that do not portray this 
essential trend are passed over. The re- 
sult is not a strictly chronological his- 
tory, but an interpretive one that in 
brief compass serves a magnificent pur- 
pose. 

RAYMOND DURRELL 


A HISTORY OF RUSSIA 

By Sir Bernard Paves. 575 pages. 

Alfred A. Knopf. $4.75 
As an authority on Russia, Sir Bernard 
Pares is comparable to the American 
William Henry Chamberlin and the 
Russian David Dallin. Pares has de- 
voted his life from the time of his grad- 
uation from Cambridge in the 1890's 

Please order your books through THE SIGN 
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to things Russian. He knows the county 


firsthand and was Professor of Russiaf 


History and Language at the Unive, 
sity of London until 1936. 

In 1926 he brought out the presen 
book. This fourth edition, revised an 
brought up to date, gives an overall 





view of Russian history from its begin. 
nings down to the present war. Symp: 
thetic, because he is obviously friend) 
toward Russia, yet remarkably objec 
tive, too, he analyzes the present setup 
in the Soviet. Unlike the rest of Ru 
sian history, the Soviet period eluds 
any definitive analysis. “We are terribh 
short of full materials for the whok 
Soviet period. The Russian materials at 
very seriously prejudiced by the requir. 
ments of propaganda.” He adverts to the 
difficulty for an observer in Russia 
have free contact with the people, adi 
ing that “this is the first thing needed il 
the Soviet Government wishes us 
know and love the people of Russia.” 
A valuable one-volume history 0 

have at hand. 
GERTRUDE SLATR 


THE GREAT DECISION 

By James T. Shotwell. 268 pages. The 

Macmillan Company. $3.00 
Here is a book which may well come t0 
be regarded as the most important cor 
tribution to the vast and growing liter 
ture on the organization of the peat 
Logically and lucidly—often epigrammit 
ically — written, it is well balanced 
judicious, and rich in ripe wisdom. 

Professor Shotwell’s argument may bt 
briefly stated. In the world which mot 
ern science has made, the effects of wat, 
growing always more total and mor 
destructive, can never again be localized. 
So we are faced with the compelling 
necessity of making: its use as an inst 
ment of national policy impossible. Thi 
may not be easy, but it is not beyond 
achievement, provided we start building 
on what we have and keep ourselves 
always in touch with realities. The 
building must be gradual, piecemed 
rather than total. An international oF 
ganization must be shaped, but it cal 
not be created in entirety at any ont 
moment nor made to anticipate all cor 
tingencies. Instead it can be made mott 
useful and more durable if it is buil 
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room by room, so to speak, to deal with 
problems as they arise, and then ulti- 
mately be completed by an overall, in- 
tegrating organism which will also deal 
with the great problems of political 
security. Professor Shotwell sees this proc- 
ess already at work in the Conference 
on Food and Agriculture, UNRRA, and 
the monetary conference. If he had pub- 
lished later, he would have added Dum- 
barton Oaks. 

The obstacles blocking the path to 
eficient international organization are 
foreseen and analyzed: the clash of in- 
terests between small states and large, 
which he feels can be resolved without 
too much difficulty; the uncertainty of 
relations among the Great Powers, par- 


ticularly the relations between Russia 


and Britain and the United States; the 
danger of nationalism in the United 
States; and the problem of implement- 
ing the powers bestowed upon any in- 
ternational organization so that it might 
deal promptly with the threat of war. 
He emphasizes the need for promptness 
in action and proposes the creation of 
an international air police force which 
the organization may use against any 
state refusing to accept pacific methods 
of settling disputes. There will be many 
who will not share Professor Shotwell’s 
confidence in the usefulness of an in- 
ternational air force in this connection, 
but the proposal has merit and should 
be given serious consideration. 

In answer to those who maintain that 
acceptance of responsibilities in a world 
Organization commensurate with our 
greatness would endanger our way of 
life, he points out that “only through 
the organization of peace can our con- 
stitutional liberties be preserved. The 
alternative is some form of militarism, 
for that would be the only safety of our 
country if confronted with the danger 
of a third World War.” This is a sober- 
ing thought which should be considered 
with the seriousness which it deserves. 

C. GROVE HAINES 


PIONEERS! O PIONEERS! 
By Hilary St. George Saunders. 186 
pages. Macmillan. $2.00 


The time he spent among us was only 
six weeks. Yet Saunders of Combined 
Operations fame has written this book 
about us. We seem to have impressed 
him very much, with the result he isn’t 
quite so patronizing as some of his fel- 
low countrymen have been. 

While here, Saunders addressed war 
workers, met celebrities, a few farmers. 
He dashed from one to another great 
city. He even managed to see a burlesque 
and joyously reports it with questionable 
thoroughness. He gives much eulogy to 
Andrew Higgens. He winds up his book 


-“Happy as Ulysses” ‘and pleas for friend- 


ship between his country and ours. 


Not a great book, but suitable light 
reading for adults. 
, DOROTHY BROMFIELD 


THE PRINTING TRADES 

By Jacob Loft. 301 pages. Farrar & 

Rinehart. $3.00 
This book is third in a series of studies 
of labor in Twentieth Century America. 
It deals with the development of the 
printing trades and their unions in the 
four decades of the present century. The 
period under study was characterized by 
a great increase in the market for printed 
products, notable technological innova- 
tions, and considerable labor strife. The 
industry itself is divided into two great 
groups, the newspaper printers and the 
commercial printers. The former group 
derives its revenue primarily from ad- 
vertising; costs of printing are not a 
major consideration. To the other group, 
costs are all-important, with the result 
that industry frequently migrates to 
escape the higher prices of union labor. 
Obviously newspapers cannot migrate. 

Because of these factors, there is much 
more uniformity in newspaper labor 
relations. Both labor and the employer 
are well organized. In the book and job 
printing fields, however, organization is 
much more loose and _ considerable 
diversity of conditions prevails. 

Dr. Loft’s treatment is thorough and 
competent. It could be read with profit 
by students of labor affairs. General 
readers could learn from it the complex- 
ity of labor relations and the danger of 
facile generalizations. Such indoctrina- 
tion would be a great blessing in these 
days when everyone is a self-appointed 
expert in the field. 


JOHN F. CRONIN, S.S. 

BUREAUCRACY 
By Ludwig von Mises. 125 pages. Yale 
University Press. $2.00 


The Civil Service Commission reported 
during September that 2,938,602 civilian 
workers were on the Government pay- 
roll at the end of July. The Government 
has an additional 384,700 workers out- 
side the continental United States. Gov- 
ernor Edge of New Jersey stated recently 
that federal employees outnumbered 
state employees in New Jersey by six to 
one, in Massachusetts by eight to one, 
and in Florida by thirteen to one. 

Facts like the foregoing demonstrate 
the timeliness of a thorough discussion 
of bureaucracy. The alarming implica- 
tions of the present situation are 
summed up by Ludwig von Mises when 
he says in Bureaucracy: ‘Representa- 
tive democracy cannot subsist if a great 
part of the voters are on the government 
payroll.” If a vast number of the voters 
are members of a state bureaucracy, the 
temptation to perpetuate this bureau- 
cracy is overwhelming. 

We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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VOCATIONS 


Young Ladies interested in Re- 
ligious Life are invited to write 
for interesting booklet on Re- 
ligious Vocation, published 
by The Sisters of the Love of 
Jesus, O.S.B., St. Mary's Pri- 
ory, 270 Government St., Vic- 
toria, B.C., Canada. 


Candidates seeking admission to the Novitiate 
are welcome. There is no age limit. 























Is Our Lord calling you to save souls? 


The Hospital Sisters of St. Francis care for God’s 
sick and poor that souls may be brought to Heaven. 
They also have missions in China. Candidates de- 
sirous of sharing in this work are invited to write to: 


REV. MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
St. Francis Convent Springfield, I!linois 











MOST HOLY TRINITY FATHERS 


offer to young Men and Boys the opportu- 
nity to study for the Order. Lack of Funds 
no impediment. Candidates for the religious 
lay-brotherhood also accepted 
For further information write to 
Very Rev. Father Provincial, O.SS.T. 


Sacred Heart Monastery, Park Heights Avenue 
Pikesville, (Baltimere-8), Maryland 














CARMELITE SISTERS OF THE 

DIVINE HEART OF JESUS 
a new branch of the reformed Carmel, welcome 
candidates who wish to follow the Little Flower 
of Jesus and consecrate themselves for the sal- 
vation of souls. Kindly apply to 
Reverend Mother Provincial, Carmel D.C.J., Pro- 
vincial Mother House, 1214 Kavanaugh Place, 
Wauwatosa, Milwaukee, Wis., or to Reverend 
Mother Superior, Carmel D.C.J., St. Agnes Home, 
10341 Manchester Road, Kirkwood, Me. 





YOUNG LADIES rg to enter 


the Religious Life 
and devote their time and energy to the care of 
the sick in hospitals may join the Sisters of the 
Poor of St. Francis. For particulars write to: 
Mother Provincial, Mount Alverno Convent, 
Warwick, N. Y., Sister Superior, St. Francis Hos- 
pital, E. 142nd St., New York, or to St. Michael's 
Hospital, Newark, New Jersey. 











BOYS WANTED 


THE FRANCISCAN CONVENTUAL FATHERS 
Welcome zealous Boys anxious to devote their lives 
as Franciscan preachers, pastors, teachers, writers, 
home and foreign missionaries. Free booklet upon 
—_ Write to: 


wy_Rev. Father Provincial 
812 A Scltes & Syracuse, New York 














THE SISTERS OF THE POOR OF ST. FRANCIS 


under the inspiration of the gentie Saint of Assisi 
welcome suitable candidates in their Apostolate 
of mercy which includes the care of the poor 
and the sick in their homes and in hospitals. 

Would you like to consecrate your life humbly 
and simply to Christ for the poor and afflicted? 


Write to: MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
St. Clare Convent Hartwell, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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OUR DEAR DEAD 


This little book of remembrance is 
especially appropriate for the month 
of November—the month dedicated 
to the Poor Souls. It contains the 
Mass for the Dead, special Mass 
prayers, the Absolution, and various 
special prayers for the departed. 
Many of the prayers are richly in- 
dulgenced. Our Dear Dead will 
bring comfort and spiritual solace 
to the bereaved, and is an invalu- 
able help for assisting the souls of 
the departed. Price 25c. 


Order from 


THE SIGN, Union City, N. J. 











Among those 


REMEMBERED 


Someone has well said that it is a poor 
will which does not name Our Lord 
Jesus Christ among its beneficiaries. 


Whatever you have you owe to Al- 
mighty God. It is fitting that gratitude 
prompt you to provide assistance for 
one or more of those institutions which 
are promoting His Kingdom upon earth. 


Long after you have departed from 
this world your charity will be making 
possible magnificent achievements for 
His Cause. Your name will be held in 
prayerful memory by the zealous and 
needy missionaries whom you have 
helped. 


Let Our Divine Lord be among those 
specially remembered when the hour 
comes for you to leave all that you 
possess. 


May we, for His honor and glory, and 
for the support of those laboring in 
fields afar, suggest that this definite 
provision be embodied in your last will: 


I hereby give and bequeath to Pas- 
sionist Missions, Inc., @ corporation or- 
ganized and existing under the laws 
of the State of New Jersey, the sum 
of pets ( 
dollars, and I further direct that any 
and all taxes that may be levied upon 
this bequest be fully paid out of the 
residue of my estate. 


THE SIGN 


Union City 
New Jersey 











Dr. von Mises says that bureaucracy is 
merely an expression of that state totali- 
tarianism which extends its tentacles 
into every aspect of human life. He sees 
the economic battle of today .as between 
the system of free enterprise and the 
bureaucratic or totalitarian state. For 
him there is no middle course. He claims 
that those who advocate limited state 
planning are “virtually nothing but 
pacemakers of socialization and _ thor- 
ough bureaucratization.” Few will ac- 
cept what amounts to his unbridled 
capitalism. 

BERTRAND WEAVER, C.P. 


BARNABY AND MR. O'MALLEY. 
By Crockett Johnson. 328 pages. 
Henry Holt and Company. $2.00 


You must know Barnaby Baxter. He 
appears on the comics page of some 
thirty U. S. newspapers. He’s the little 
tot with the cigar-for-wand fairy god- 
father—Mr. O’Malley himself, pink wings 
and all. 

In this second Barnaby book there’s 
the episode of the victory garden that 
didn’t grow, of the lion hunt, of Gorgon 
the dog’s lost father, etc. But best of all 
is Mr. O’Malley’s running for Congress. 

I don’t know how universally Barnaby 
et al. appeal to children. But there surely 
can’t be a grown up who could go 
through this collection of cartoons and 
not want more! 

GERTRUDE SLATER 


STILL TIME TO DIE 
By Jack Belden. 322 pages. Harper 
and Brothers. $3.00 


Some of the war books are pretty glow- 
ing tributes to bravery, heroism, and so 
on. Some are a little sour over the stu- 
pidity and folly of men slaughtering 
men. Time and Life correspondent Jack 
Belden (wrote Retreat with Stilwell) is 
one of the most strident of the debunk- 
ers. “I believe I know more about de- 
feat and retreat than any living Ameri- 
can,” says he. 

Belden’s determination to tell Ameri- 
cans what he knows after seven years of 
war is rather grim. There is some good 
spot reporting of the battles Belden was 
in. Some of the writing is obviously over- 
done. But Belden is a writer, still in his 
thirties, who bears watching. In this 
book he has much to say on divided 
China and the fighting around the Med- 
iterranean. He lays aside his pen with a 
dour outlook for tomorrow—America is 
“sick with a dread world-sickness of 
soul.” Bitter is the adjective for Belden. 

JOHN J. PIERCE 


COMBAT CORRESPONDENT 
By Lieut. Jim Lucas, U.S.M.C. 210 
pages. Reynal and Hitchcock. $2.50 
There are spots in this book that would 
make a fellow’s throat pretty husky if he 
Please order your books through Tue SIGN 
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had to read them aloud. There are Spots 


that will make him laugh out loud an 
way. Altogether, this is one of the warm 
est, easiest-to-read books that has come 
out of the war. Other books may tel 
more of the part the Marines played jn 


the Pacific, may do more justice to the yj 


vastness of their achievements. But for 
personal, human narrative, this is good, 

Lucas was a Marine-trained corre. 
spondent. He went -through boot train. 
ing at Parris Island after giving up the 
job of courthouse reporter in Tulsa. He 
saw plenty of action out there in the 
Pacific—even shot a Jap and had the 
healthy decency to feel almost /sick a 


Jniversi 
n articl 
grses a 
ne. I 
dllege. 
of sum! 
bout a 


the thought that human beings must be § 


slaughtered by war. Lucas had a whale 
of a story to tell, and he has told it well, 
HARLAND KIRSCH 


SURVIVOR 

By Lt. Paul Madden as told to Pet 

Martin. 68 pages. The Bruce Publish. 

ing Company. $1.00 
Pete Martin tells us that the Saturday 
Evening Post was looking for a personal 
adventure war article when Lieutenant 
Paul Madden walked in with one of the 
most moving stories resulting from the 
war. This is it, now in book form. 

It is the story of three men who 
crashed in an Air Transport Command 
plane while on a routine flight off the 
Florida coast. For eleven horrible days 
they floated in a small rubber raft. Lieut 
Madden was the only survivor. The two 
others, Bill and Elsie, died. Madden tells 
how he prayed, how he was found with 
his rosary wrapped so tightly around his 
fingers that it cut his flesh. Madden was 
saved. “Maybe there was nothing mit 
aculous about it, and maybe the prayer 
and the novena had nothing to do with 
it.” Maybe, but Madden doesn’t think 90. 

GEORGE B. MOORE 


THE PASS 

By Thomas Savage. 269 pages. Dow 

bleday, Doran and Company. $2.50 
This novel is a new kind of Western. It 
is very quiet in the telling, yet deeply 
moving. Its characters are the men and 
women who fifty years ago went over the 
Rocky Mountain Pass into the high 
prairie in Montana east of Salmon City, 
Idaho, to raise cattle and build homes 
in an area that the Indians called “Bad 
Medicine.” 

No railroad had as yet been projected 
over that pass. It was difficult to cross 
even on foot or on horseback. Below the 
pass were wooded slopes that could fur 
nish game, fuel, and the lumber fot 
houses, barns, and corrals. Lower still, 
the foothills; with soil held in place 
against wind and cloudbursts by sage 
brush, smoothed out into giant, coulee- 
streaked meadows -that could nourish 
giant herds. What the limitations of 
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Jace and time and the immutable but 
npredictable (then) forces of weather 
id to the characters is the plot of the 
wk. Their war was against mortality 
id the elements. With casualties they 
on, and peace was in their hearts. 

The author grew up in the West: 
While a sophomore at Montana State 
niversity he had published in Coronet 
,article on horses. He knew and loved 
ges as a pilot knows and loves his 





















































train. Byne. Later he graduated from Colby 
p the jllege. Returning to the home ranch 
a. He Hr summers, he worked on this novel 
n the Bhout a place he knows and loves. 





MARY BRENNAN CLAPP 


SCRETS OF THE SAINTS 
By Henri Ghéon. 406 pages. Sheed 
and Ward. $3.00 


he late Henri Ghéon was a man busy 
idving into secrets. And the secrets that 
mcerned him were the secrets of the 
wints. What made a saint a saint? What 
made a saint different and yet not dif- 
rent and by no means indifferent? 

Mr. Ghéon has come up from his delv- 
mg with the answer we have known all 
bong, I suppose. The saints are different 
cause the Word of God has found a 
mile of love in their hearts. The saints 

e not different, because no matter 
hat the cradle is made of, their hearts 

very human. Never are the saints 
ndifferent, because being wildly in love 
with Christ they are madly in love with 
en the least of His brothers. 

A village priest known as the Curé 
Ars; a priestly social worker, by name 
bon Bosco; two nuns, St. Margaret Mary 
nd she whom we call the Little Flower: 
hese are the saints whose secret Henri 
héon writes about. In all the catalogue 
i hagiography, one will read much be- 
m he finds one who penetrates so 
eply, writes so wisely, and tells his 
ory so Captivatingly as the late Henri 
héon. 
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CK JONES 

By Helen Swift. 220 pages. A. Kroch 
and Son. $3.00 
th Jones is a fisherman who can do a 
at many other things well. This is the 
ny of his life and activities, told in a 
ties of conversations between himself 
Md the author while they idled on a 
e—Lac Verde in Wisconsin—fishing, 
tching all that goes on around them, 
Md talking. Zack is introduced as a 
my, barefoot boy, and you meet him 
sin nearly every summer for fifty years. 
lach talks about everything that inter- 
Shim, from the habits of bass and 


















still, Bikerel and the way they eat a minnow 
plact B ruined cathedrals and abbeys. In fact, 
= hever stops talking. 
a Zack's talk is the unfortunate thing 
ey t the book, and it fills more than 











WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT CHINA? 


It is important that you have a knowledge of China, one of the four 
great Allies who are forging the destiny of the world. THE CHINA 
MONTHLY tells the truth about China. It is edited by experts in their field. 


Subscription price—$1.00 per year. 


THE CHINA MONTHLY ¢ 1819 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 




















Two Great Books by Ireland’s Famous Story Teller 


What the critics say: 





Independent (Dublin) 


THE STORY of the IRISH RACE 


Told by Seumas MacManus 


The best and most up-to-date history of Ireland in 
print—from earliest times (B.C.) till today (1944)—told 
(as one reader puts it) “in Seumas MacManus’ own 
swinging, singing style.” It reads like a classic novel. 


“This is by far the best popular history of Ire- 
land ever written.”—New Ireland (Dublin) 

“This is a great book! It is the perfect realiza- 
tion of a dream one has cherished of what a popu- 
lar History of Ireland ought to be .. .” Irish Daily 


“The assembling of facts, the careful checking of historical data, and the 
recasting into delightful sparkling prose, is a rare and altogether remarkable 
achievement. As a history of the Celtic race it is in a class by itself, but, in- 
dependently, its graceful prose makes it a work of exquisite art. Get it, read 


it, and above all, keep it!”—Rev. J. P. O’Leary, The Far East. 


736 pages. The new indexed edition brings the 
story of Ireland up to 1944. Price $3.50. 





As Romantic As the Touch of a Moonbeam on the Heather 


A LAD of the O'FRIELS 


By Seumas MacManus 


Now on sale in America. An Irish story that has been popular in Ireland 
itself for a generation. It must be good. A book that is often referred to as 


the Irish Huckleberry Finn. You will have many a laugh 
at the boyish pranks of Dinny O’Friel and his companions. ° 

But the deviltry of the boy is only leading you into the 
romance of the young man ... a love-story as tender 
as a mother’s good night kiss. And woven into the back- 
ground is a faithful portrait of the life in an Irish village 
. . . the joys, the sorrows, the simple pleasures of a God- 
fearing people ... as true to life “as the cackling of one 
of Susie Gallagher’s hens, or the barking of Matt McCourt’s 
dog.” $2.00 





SPECIAL OFFER: You may buy both books listed above for $5.00. 
Single copies at the regular price. Show this ad to your dealer, 
or fill in the coupon below and mail to The Devin-Adair 
Company, 23 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y 











THE DEVIN-ADAIR COMPANY, Dept. S, 
23 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York. 


Please send me: 
er roe ee copies of THE STORY OF THE IRISH RACE at $3.50. 
Kas anaainue ce copies of A LAD OF THE O'FRIELS at $2.00. 
peteicdnaken oan both books at your speciai offer of $5.00. 


Canada, add 25¢ to prices above. 








Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 
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BUYING BOOKS 


The Book Service Department 
of THE SIGN is prepared to 
give prompt attention to your 
book orders. Books of all pub- 
lishers can be secured by order- 
ing them from 


THE SIGN BOOK 
SERVICE DEPT. 


MONASTERY PLACE, UNION CITY, N. J. 











Saint Gemma’s 


League of Prayer 


SPIRITUAL TREASURY 
Months of Sept. and Oct. 1944 


DESMOS SOI. o.oo. ois ce esns 15 
TR See ree ere 9,046 
Holy Communions ......... 5,739 
Visits to B. Sacrament ...... 21,172 
BOR. SIE 6 asicnes: Ae Cea ta: 8,282 
Spiritual Communions ...... 48,891 
Benediction Services ........ 2,095 
Sacrifices; Sufferings ........ 28,195 
Stations of the Cross ..:..... 4377 
Visits to the Crucifix ........ 31,721 
Beads of the Five Wounds.... 1,613 
Offerings of PP. Blood ...... 35.905 
Visits to Our Lady .......... 25,074 
ROOKIE sities. niece 6 0 cients 10,747 
seads of the Seven Dolors.... 1,6 

Ejaculatory Prayers ......... 121,587 
Hours of Study, Reading .... 8,347 
Pours 6& EaDOr 6.5 2254.0 18,950 


Acts of Charity and Zeal .... 84,859 


Prayers, Devotions .......... 489,108 
PLOUrS Gf SHONCE .. «. 555s 25,165 
Various Works. is.0iens ccde3 $4,405 


Saint Gemma Galgani is the patron of 
this League. 

Its purpose is.to pray for the con- 
version of the millions of pagan souls 
A the Passionist Missions in Hunan, 
China. 














half the contents. When the author first 
met him he was with his two brothers, 
one of whom never said more than 
“Yup” or “No.” Sometimes the reader 
wishés the author had become friendly 
with that brother instead of Zack or at 
least with him as well as with Zack. Be- 
cause not only does Zack talk a great 
deal but he also talks a peculiar dialect 
that can’t be described and can barely 
be pronounced. It is partly a combina- 
tion of baby talk and broken English. 
If you have a lot of time to spare you 
might enjoy listening to Zack in short 
periods. Fortunately you can always put 
him down and go back to him next sum- 
mer. 
PETER QUINN, C.P. 


THE WORLD OF WASHINGTON 
IRVING 

By Van Wyck Brooks. 495 pages. E. 

P. Dutton and Co. $3.75 
There are those who, keeping The 
Flowering of New England and New 
England Indian Summer in mind, hold 
that Van Wyck Brooks is much over- 
rated as a literary critic. This latest (but 
first chronologically) ~book will confirm 
the opinion. It is more a panorama of 
an era than a literary evaluation. It is 
a survey of a period. It is a parade of 
minds and men in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. It is a pageant that 
delights and confuses and yet manages 
to give a picture of young America 
vigorous in its own intellectual and ar- 
tistic life. 

Washington Irving is the center 
around which evolve Cooper and Jef- 
ferson, Parson Weems and Poe, Wilson, 
Audubon, Peale, Simms and Bryant and 
all those men who gave direction in 
those formative years to the American 
version of the liberal arts. 

No catalogue of biographies or tabu- 
lated criticism, this, but a superlatively 
written tapestry depicting how very 
American America was even when so 
young- and her literature was in the 
making. 

REGINA MAE DAWSON 


THE BONE AND THE STAR 
By Dorothy Donnelly. 205 pages. 
Sheed and Ward. $2.25 
The Bone and the Star explains man’s 
place in the universe through a synthesis 
of the physical sciences, the researches of 
paleontology and anthropology, the the- 


ories of modern psychology, and the . 


concepts of Christianity. In the first sec- 
tion of the book, a modern man tries to 
account for himself without reference to 
religion—to him all life is contained 
in protoplasm, moving from this simple 
state through sensation and instinct to 
the complicated processes of thought. 
The prevalence of myth in primitive 
societies and its similarity to Christian 
Patronage of our advertisers helps THe SicN 
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concepts confirm him in his belief thy 
religion is a form of psychological gop. 
ditioning. 

The second part of the book explains 
why man wants to know his origin ang 
destiny, shows that instinct never deyg. 
ops into thought, stresses unity and 9. 
der instead of an endless developmen 
from simple to complex, explains the 
formation of personality through unit 
and permanence, and explains how th 
longings of primitive man, expressed jn 
myth, are fulfilled in Christianity. 

This is an original and _interestj 
book, written with great beauty, but it 
suffers somewhat from the method, whi 
is neither scientific nor poetic. The 
reader must go through the same proces 
as the writer, ask the same questions 
examine the same sciences, have the 
same associations, if he is to reach the 
same goal as the author. It will, however, 
be very valuable to students and other 
troubled by the seeming incongruities of 
truth; no small fragment of truth is dis 
carded because it seems not to agree with 





Christianity or with science, but every 
thing is examined objectively and « 
cepted or rejected in the light of it 
relevance to truth. 

N. ELIZABETH MONROE 


ANATOLE FRANCE 
By Jacob Axelrad. 480 pages. Harper 
and Brothers. $3.15. 


The author tells us that he was grat 
uated from New York University, sold 
liquor and_ encyclopaedias, sung in 
choirs, taught English to foreigners, and 
has been a socialist candidate for almos 
every office. André Maurois calls his 
book the best yet written about Anatol 
France, and we are told that Mme 
Simone André Maurois, granddaughter 
of Mme. de Caillavet, supplied mud 
material and checked the manuscript 
The author acknowledges indebtedness to 
Albert Einstein, Léon Blum, and othe, 
including professors in N.Y.U. and Ohio 
State. There is no doubt that the book 
is well documented. It is also dramati 
cally constructed and written, though 
not without lapses into fawning sent 
mentality. It belongs to the frequen 
type of biographies whose subjects at 
the authors’ idols. 

The case of Anatole France is a most 
complex one: an exquisite stylist 
brought up on the classics in a Catholit 
college, and in the bookshop of a toyal 
ist father; naturally indolent and ut 
couth; helpless at the baccalaureate, # 
finding a career and at making a living 
he came under the influence of Renati 
was socially made over, with the help 4 
a divorce from his bourgeois wife, by his 
mistress Mme. de Caillavet, a Jewish 
social leader whose salon was a Parisian 
literary center, and who prodded him 
write. He was to prove unfaithful to het 
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and ended by marrying his uncultured 
housekeeper. From about 1890 to 1923 
he delicately dropped the corroding acids 
of his subtle irony, highly seasoned with 
his incurable eroticism, upon the past 
and present thoughts and actions of his 
fellow men till he could see in them, 
and would make us see, only pitiful or 
odious absurdities. Babbitt credited Re- 
nan with having let loose the most subtle 
form of intellectual corruption the world 
had yet seen. France was his faithful 
disciple. Although he received the Nobel 
Prize shortly before his death, the youth 
of the continent had long since tired of 
his dilettantism and turned to the wor- 
ship of leadership. In fact, in his late 
days he himself had flirted a while with 
Communism. All of which throws no 
little light on the plight which awaited 
Europe with its elite paralyzed by dis- 
ilusionment or turning to sadistic vio- 
lence. 

It is to the credit of Mr. Axelrad that 
all the moral sordidness and weaknesses 
of his hero, as well as his redeeming 
traits, are recorded, so that the reader is 
able to pass the judgment on the whole, 
from the point of view of human de- 
cency, Which the author fails to give us. 

LOUIS J. A. MERCIER 


CHIANG KAI-SHEK 

By H. H. Chang. 347 pages. Double- 

day, Doran and Company. $3.50 
This book has arrived on the scene just 
in time for a rough and tumble free-for- 
ill. Erstwhile lovable China is no longer 
the darling of the American public. Not 
oly the Japs, but now the leftist press 
in New York is giving China a terrible 
beating. The Government of China is 
acused of being undemocratic, Chiang 
Kai-shek a Dictator, and even vicious 
lies are current about the home life of 
China’s first lady. In answer to these 
charges, the author of this book offers a 
sholarly biography of Chiang Kai-shek. 
Unlike the leftist-inspired press, Dr. 
Chang does not raise the bloody hatchet 
of accusation, nor does he wield the 
angry cudgel of slander and lies. He 
makes a calm plea for fair play. 

Dr. Chang draws a heroic-size por- 
trait of Asia’s man of destiny. He de- 
picts the Generalissimo as a warm- 
hearted, courageous man, an able sol- 
dier, and a great statesman. The history 
of modern China is in a very true sense 
revealed in the personal history of 
Chiang Kai-shek. He voices the un- 
spoken thoughts and desires, sympathies 
and ambitions of one fourth of the 
human family. 

There is one point in this book to 
which this reviewer takes exception. The 
author labors to reconcile the General- 
issimo’s adoption of the new Christian 
faith with his retention of the old 
Chinese Confucian “faith.” He tries to 
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By Isidore O'Brien, O.F.M. A new and exquisite illumination of the life of the Poverello 
pow Ae ag and encouragement for all who seek to pattern their lives on the teachings of 
rist. pp. 


A CHRISTMAS CHRONICLE $1.00 


By Aloysius Horn. Ideal as a Christmas souvenir; Father Horn's fascinating miscellany of 
prophecies, legends and anecdotes. 96 pp. 


For Children 
KING OF THE PYGMIES $2.00 


By Thomas A. Lahey, C.S.C. Absorbing entertainment and authentic detail combine in this 
exciting story of a Brooklyn boy in the African jungle. 302 pp., illustrated. 
$1.50 


ANGEL OF THE ANDES 


By Mary Fabyan Windeatt. The touching life of St. Rose of Lima, first saint of the Americas, 
unfolded against a fascinating background of South American color and custom. 146 pp., 


illustrated. 
A DREAM OF CHRISTMAS EVE $.35 


By Anastasia Kirby. How the Christ Child helped Santa make toys for two little forgotten 
children is told in this appealing rhymed tole for the little ones. 22 pp., paperbound. 
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THE PRIEST IN THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL $1.00 


Compiled by Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cicognani. Every priest and seminarian will welcome 
this attractive little book which culls from St. Paul inspiring passages on the nature, dignity 
and activities of the priesthood. 134 pp., frontispiece in colors. 
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THE ROSARY OF MARY 


Translated Letters of His Holiness Pope Leo XIII. Collected by William Raymond Lawler, 
O.?P. . A monumental tribute from the Church's Head to the Church's Mother, the Letters 


are beautifully adapted to spiritual reading. A thoughtful gift for a nun. 240 pp. 
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explain that the Generalissimo is broad- 
minded (room enough for all faiths), 
and tolerant (all faiths are good). This 
is a sorry explanation. It is not worthy 
of a great and noble man. Confucianism 
is not a “faith” in the sense of a reli- 
gion. The human-loving philosophy of 
Confucius, in fact, makes a good foun- 
dation for Christianity. I am sure that 
the Generalissimo with his native good- 
sense understands these things better 
than his Harvard-trained biographer. 
RONALD NORRIS, C.P. 


GEORGE BANCROFT: 
BRAHMIN REBEL 

By Russel B. Nye. 358 pages. Alfred 

A. Knopf, Inc. $3.50 
Bancroft was the product of a classical 
education and a Puritan tradition. He 
was representative ‘of the nineteenth- 
century renaissance in America. And he 
was America’s own historian. Today his 
researches. and his writings are the 
quarry for many a contemporary work. 
But George Bancroft, who died only in 
1891, is almost forgot. In fact, this is 
the first formal biography of the man 
who was the Secretary of Navy who 
founded Annapolis, who was advisor to 
Lincoln, who was American Minister at 
the Court of St. James and to Prussia 
when Bismarck was in his heyday, who 
wrote the first rajor histcry of the 
United States—in ten volumes. 

Bancroft was born in Worcester, Mass. 
He studied at Harvard and abroad at 
GGttingen and Berlin. His career began 
as a schoolmaster instead of in the 
ministry as he had intended. But politics 
beckoned. His career here was one of 
selfish self-seeking. His social and finan- 
cial status was secured through two prof- 
itable marriages. In all, Bancroft was an 
enigma. 

The picture Mr. Nye presents of this 
man who has affected so many thousands 
of Americans by his writings is thorough 
and scholarly indeed. To have projected 
him so realistically against the back- 
ground of nineteenth-century America is 
no mean feat. 

MARY A. DESMOND 


TAR HEEL APOSTLE 

By John C. Murrett, M.M. 260 pages. 

Longmans, Green and Company. $2.50 
This is the strange story of Father 
Thomas Frederick Price, cofounder of 
America’s Foreign Mission Seminary 
at Maryknoll, N. Y. It is a strange story 
in the sense that his life in no way 
conformed with the usual pattern of 
the average secular priest’s life either 
in the type of his spirituality or in the 
range of his external activities. He was 
decidedly a lone and isolated figure 
among his confreres. His solitariness, 
his restless, impulsive temperament, his 
many impractical schemes for widely 
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divergent works of zeal did not cop. 
tribute much to understanding, sym. 
pathy, or real collaboration among his 
fellow priests. Yet, strange to say, from 
our present perspective, Father Price 
career in the priesthood was an ama. 
ingly successful and practical affair, 
Father Price’s holiness and zeal lef 
three enduring monuments. Any one of 
them would have done credit to any 
priestly life. They are the Nazareth 
Orphanage and Boys School in Raleigh, 
N. C., Truth magazine, and the Ameri. 


* can Foreign Mission Seminary at Mary. 


knoll, N. Y 

Though very few priests or laymen 
will be tempted to emulate his particu. 
lar mode of life, whether exterior or 
interior, nevertheless, they will find in 
this book a real inspiration toward mor 
heightened spirituality and more zeal. 
ous accomplishment. 


‘ 


IGNATIUS RYAN, CP, 


WE LIVE IN ALASKA 
By Constance Helmericks. 266 pages. 
Little, Brown and Company. $3.0 
It was in the summer of 1941 that Bud 
and Connie Helmericks married, left the 
University of Arizona, and went to Unde 
Fred’s to live—up in Alaska. 

The story Mrs. Helmericks tells is of 
their five-month journey in Alaska when 
one vacation they set out by canoe for 
the headwaters of the Yukon. They met 
mosquitoes, of course, and hazards and 
beauty and. people. The book is replete 
with descriptions of these encounters. 

A good background book for one who 
likes to travel in his armchair, who likes 
to meet the sourdoughs and Indians and 
Esquimos of the faraway northland while 
sitting by his own fireside. 

It might be mentioned that Mrs. He: 
mericks makes a curious observation on 
the acceptance by Catholics of the “con 
cepts of evolution.” It is only a remark, 
but it needs explanation. 

FRANK MITCHELL 


REVIEWERS 


MAry BRENNAN CLApP, writer, wife 
of the late President of Montana State 
University, is an instructor in English 
at that institution. 


Rev. Joun F. Cronin, $.S., author of 
Economics and Society, is Professor of 
Sociology at St. Mary’s Seminary, Bal- 
timore. 


C. Grove Harness, Px.D., author of 
various works on European affairs, is 
a member of the history faculty at 
Syracuse University. 


Louis J. A. Mercier, author of The 
Challenge of Humanism, etc., has been 
a member of the faculty of Harvard 
University since 1911. 


N. EvizABETH MONROE, PH.D., liter: 
ary critic, author of The Novel and 
Society, is Professor of English at 
Brooklyn College. 
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in Focus 


By JOHN S. KENNEDY 


The Green Years by A. J. Cronin 
Forever Amber by Kathleen Winsor 
>» Two books more dissimilar in setting 
would be hard to find. The first is laid 
in modern Scotland, the second in seven- 
teenth-century England. But they are 
bracketed because they are twin exam- 
ples of the failure of extravagant plot 
and abundance of incident to make up 
for superficial characterization, absence 
of ideas, and slipshod writing. Both 
books are full of action. They move 
along as fast as a horse can gallop, and 
with as little intellectual significance. Dr. 
Cronin and Miss Winsor manage to have 
something happening in every para- 
graph. The fact that none of it is of any 
moment and that all of it together 
amounts to a grievous bore, makes no 
difference to these authors. They keep 
the pot boiling like mad despite the fact 
that there is nothing in it. 

Dr. Cronin here gives us his sorriest 
efort to date. It reads like the rough 
draft of a novel which repeats much of 
his previous work. At 9, Robert Shannon 
isorphaned and taken into the home of 
his Scots grandparents. He is a Catholic, 
afact which bothers his evartgelical great- 
grandmother far more than it does his 
free-thinking great-grandfather. He is 
penniless, hence much put upon, par- 
ticularly by his stingy grandfather. Fate 
deals him a rain of rabbit punches, as 
it did in the other Cronin books in 
which Robert was ticketed with different 
names. He loves a girl who is not for 
him. His best friend dies. He loses out 
oa scholarship (diphtheria intervenes 
neatly at the very last minute). He aban- 
dons his religion. He has to go into a 
factory when he wants to be a scientist. 
But great-grandfather saves him by a 
tick which reminds one that Hollywood 
bought this ramshackle contraption be- 
fore publication. 

The Green Years falls considerably 
short of mediocrity on purely literary 
grounds. It has the entertainment value 
of the first, stambling rehearsal of a bad 
play. For those who found The Keys of 
the Kingdom a great Catholic novel, 
there should be special edification in the 
spectacle of nuns praying at the bedside 
of a pet monkey ill of pneumonia; in 
meering references to “authentic mirac- 


ulous medals”; in a priest’s asking, 
“What do I know of God?” and asserting 
that God is absolutely unknowable, that 
an intellectual approach to Him is mad- 
ness, that we must believe blindly. 

Forever Amber is 975 pages of malo- 
dorous trash, as devoid of artistic dis- 
tinction as Hitler is of mercy and as 
diverting as a series of sharp hammer 
blows on one’s head. Amber St. Clare is 
an illegitimate beauty who, at sixteen, 
begins her dreary career of promiscuity 
by seducing a handsome peer. Coming 
to London, where Charles II has just 
mounted the throne after the death of 
Oliver Cromwell, Amber does every- 
thing and anything to acquire money 
and position and to win the handsome 
peer as her husband. He will have her, 
but not as his wife. She marries one 
man after another, young and old, mean- 
while selling herself to rich bidders, get- 
ting sent to prison, acting, being ogled 
and used by the King, falling ill of the 
plague, going through the London fire, 
bearing children, being an accessory to 
murder, etc. 

Miss Winsor does not succeed in writ- 
ing even a passable novel, but she does 
succeed in making a riot of carnality ex- 
cruciatingly dull (her work is a reductio 
ad absurdum of the scandalous story), 
and she further succeeds in causing the 
Restoration period, which had some 
style, to seem a mature and skillfully 
executed novel. 

(Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50) 

(Coward-McCann. $3.00) 

Worlds Beginning by Robert Ardrey 
> Many a reader will dispute Mr. 
Ardrey’s right to call his book a novel. 
It does not present a slice from the 
shared life of a few people, but, almost 
without characters or plot, attempts to 
show -what conditions in the United 
States may be twenty years after the 
present war’s end. If Mr. Ardrey is 
anywhere near right, we are in for 
rocky times indeed. National bank- 
ruptcy is the mildest of the afflictions 
to which this work’ shows the country 
subject. There is industrial and com- 
mercial paralysis. There dre unemploy- 
ment and inflation. There is utter 
demoralization. There is political strife. 
Bitterness and recklessness are coming 
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to a boil. To distract the bewildered, 
angry populace, race riots are deliber- 
ately touched off and kept going. Their 
effect is devastating. Then two obscure 
brothers, one an industrial research 
scientist, the other an accountant, get 
an idea for a new product and a new 
financing set-up which eliminates out- 
side investors and makes the workers the 
sole owners of the industries in which 
they are engaged. It.is not socialism, for 
it does not involve state ownership. It 
is called “the commonwealth.” After a 
difficult start, it succeeds and spreads, 
proving the salvation of the country. 

I found this grim, stiff book far more 
fascinating than Dr. Cronin’s or Miss 
Winsor’s garish insipidities. Its com- 
ments on God and religion are pretty 
silly, but as a guess at what may be in 
store for us it is arresting and thought- 
provoking. 

(Duell, Sloan and Pearce. $2.50) 


The Bachelor by Stella Gibbons 
Listening Valley by D. E. Stevenson 

> Here are two English novels, both 
touching on the war. Miss Gibbons’ is 
stingingly, almost savagely, satirical. 
Miss Stevenson’s is as soft as an over- 
ripe melon and, to me at least, just as 
palatable. 

Miss Gibbons’ bachelor is Kenneth 
Fielding, in his late forties. Kenneth is 
dominated by his spinster sister Con- 
stance, a few years his senior. She has 
convinced him that no woman could be 
seriously interested in him and has 
blighted any budding romance involv- 
ing him. Constance is a masterful 
woman, omniscient and overbearing, ac- 
customed to browbeating everyone she 
encounters. To her the war is simply 
an unhappy interruption of her working 
with kindred spirits in foreign lands for 
world uplift. She refuses to think of the 
war, for that would be to allow the 
evil principle to invade her quarantined 
consciousness. She expects that, after 
the fighting ends, the surviving bombed- 
out English civilians and Luftwaffe men 
will get together and have a good laugh 
over the late unpleasantness. Constance 
is the chief figure in the book, despite 
the title, and the main target for Miss 
Gibbons’ wicked shafts. Something of 
a caricature, Constance is still recog- 
nizable as the counterpart of people one 
has known. So, like the other characters, 
one is gratified to have her meet her 
match in a young Balkan refugee who 
comes to the house as a servant, but re- 
places Constance as its mistress. There 
is a wealth of amusement in this wittily 
told, if rather thin, story, and seeing 
the overpowering Constance scored off 
is a refreshing experience. 

Tonia Melville, Miss Stevenson's pal- 
lid heroine, is a child lacking in self- 
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confidence, overshadowed by her sig 
and ignored by her parents. To eve 
one’s astonishment, when not yet twe; 
she marries a man of fifty-nine. She } 
a happy life with him until his de 
defeats the vultures who think this 4 
but demure widow fair game, becom 
involved with a Nazi spy, and fin 
marries a dashing young RAF pilot. 
this makes entirely unsuspenseful g 
ing, and its presentation is homely, It 
is a book for those who believe that 
Nannies and tea cosies are the m 








































of a superior novel. 








(Dodd, Mead. $2.50) 
(Farrar and Rinehart. $2.50) 











Of Smiling. Peace by Stefan Heym 
Guerrilla by Lord Dunsany ; 
War as hell and war as a kind 
idyll are the respective notes of the 
offerings. Mr. Heym tries to handle} 
number of themes simultaneously 
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his novel of the North African cami 
paign. First, there are the thoughts, th 
speech, the bearing, in and out of battle 
of ordinary American soldiers (perhaps 
Mr. Heym has read A Walk in the Sun); 
secondly, there is the standard spy-story 
ruckus, with impersonations, escapes, 
pursuits, etc.; thirdly, there are the 
French collaborationists, concerned only 
with their own security; fourthly, there 
is the Junker mentality and the Naz 
fanaticism; fifthly, there is the educ- 
tion of well-meaning but naive Ameri- 
can officers in the facts of political life 
as lived by cynical Europeans. For 
extra measure there are some vivid bat- 
tle scenes and sensational sexual inter 
ludes. Mr. Heym attempted too much 
He gets tangled up in trying to keep all 
his themes going. The villains, German 
and French, are better projected than 
the other leading figures. They tend to 
monopolize one’s interest and to make 
one wish that the author had been wise 
enough to concentrate on them rather 
than dissipate his novel’s force. 








Lord Dunsany’s version of the Nad 
occupation of a Balkan town and the 
subsequent guerrilla warfare carried on 
in the hills by a small band of hardy 
men, is a little too mild and muted to 
be credible. The guerrillas are remark 
ably successful and, in the end, are al- 
most miraculously rescued by a British 
plane. This quiet narrative is well 
written in a simple style. It glows now 
and again with the light of the author's 
comments on human life. But, all in 
all, its contention that a handful of 
poorly equipped rural civilians can sét 
at naught five thousand troops, with 
planes, tanks, and artillery at their dis 
posal, hardly squares with what we 
know has happened in Europe. 


(Little, Brown. $2.50) 
(Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50) 
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— By FATHER HOEVER, S.O.Cist., Ph.D. at Mass 


Professor of Notre Dame University 


URGENT! Postal Regulation 


Order No. 19687 requires that no parcels shall be 
accepted for dispatch to any A.P.O. address (for 
Army personnel outside continental U.S.A.) unless 
they contain articles sent at specific written request 
of addressee, approved by his battalion or similar 
unit commander. 

We advise that your friends and relatives in 
Army service be supplied NOW with Missals and 
rosaries while they are still in the United States. 

For overseas shipment written request must 
come from addressee as stated above. This regu- 
lation does not apply to the Navy and Marine 
Corps. 
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Illustration by Neda Yap 


for they shall be called the children of God." The Missionary is the Ambassador of the peace of Christ. 
sits at the peace table of the Sacraments, and dispenses to troubled souls the grace of reconciliation with God. War, 
with its suffering and death, places the most urgent demands upon the Missionary. In China, where eight long years ¢ 
sruel invasion and war have brought human misery to uncounted millions, our priests are called upon day and night te 
bring the peace and grace of God to exhausted and dying souls. 
The scene depicted above is but one aspect in the grim drama of war and death in China. In the rugged hills o 
Hunan a Passionist Missionary is represented attending a dying soldier, bringing the peace of God to a brave soul. Noy 
ambassador of any earthly power could take the place of 
the Missionary at ihat decisive hour when a soul must ge 
to meet its Maker. 
If the Missionary can rightly be called the "Peacemaker 
of Christ," so too can his friends and benefactors ¢ 
home be honored with that title. For it is your charity that) 
makes it possible for the Missionary to go forth as a mes 
senger of the Prince of Peace. Without your financial and 
prayerful support the Passionist Missionary could nevef 
reach Hunan, nor could he carry on the manifold works a 
Christian charity amongst the poor pagans of that far 
Province of China. 
Your contributions to our Missionaries in China enable 
them to bring to those who need it most the true peace of 
Christ. Please send your offering to 


THE PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES 


THE SIGN Union City, N. J. 








